


@ Ten Ideas That Sold Printing 


Type Slugs of Foundry Quality 


Parthenon Press Emphasizes Work Flow 


Graphic Arts Education in Tucson 




















VERSATILITY! 
UTILITY! 


ECONOMY! 


FLEXIBILITY! 








Printers and Publishers call it the 


Of the Composing Room 











MODEL 31 
LINOTYPE 


The ability of the Linotype Model 31 to 
produce a great volume of type economi- 
cally day after day has been proved in 
hundreds of composing rooms throughout 
the country. Model 31’s four-magazine 
capacity saves time... saves money... 
particularly in steady news, publication, 
book and commercial composition. 


CHECK THE MODEL 31 FOR... 


You can set normal width faces from 5 through 18 point, condensed faces 
through 24 point . . . some 36-point sizes in extra condensed. 

Model 31 can be equipped with from one to four standard 90-channel mag- 
azines. You can start with one magazine, and later build up to four. 
Simplification and easy accessibility of parts reduce maintenance to a bare 
minimum. Maximum provision for adjustments to compensate for normal 
wear saves materially on parts replacement. 

Changing magazines is simple and fast with this exclusive Blue Streak In- 
built Change Mechanism. The magazines are easily removed and carried 
without strain because they quickly pivot into a vertical position. Write for 
new folder. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5,N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH (- LINOTYPE -) 


Ad Set in Linotype Spartan 

















TECHNOLOGY DEPT. 





WOOL AEEEES 


/ LELELOMABIOD LAAT 


Space saved by 
Ludlow equipment 


LUDLOW 





LLELELL AA 


TANNA 






saves you much valuable FLOOR SPACE 


Printing or publishing firms which have been compelled to move, 
or to operate within a greatly reduced floor area, have found the 
space-saving feature of Ludlow an important factor in helping 
them to work out many problems in these days when adequate 
floor space is at a premium. 

Ludlow equipment is compact, as the above illustration shows. 
This equipment, consisting of a Ludlow slug-casting machine, two 
matrix cabinets and 40 fonts of typeface matrices, with work- 
ing space for the compositor, requires an unusually small amount 
of floor space in the composing room. It may be arranged to 
conform to any floor plan. Additional matrix cabinets can be so 
grouped as to require but little more floor space. 

The compactness of Ludlow equipment also expedites pro- 
duction, as composition and other necessary operations are all 
concentrated within a small area, avoiding time-wasting ‘travel’ 
and other disadvantages. Everything that is needed for rapid, 
efficient composition is within easy reach of the operator, who 
works with no waste motion. 

Besides savings in floor area, the use of Ludlow further pro- 
vides an unfailing supply of new, clean type in slug form, and 
makes possible many economies in composing room operation 
that spell profit for the user. 

Got a floor space problem? If so, ask for the facts about the 
Ludlow and what it could mean in your own plant. 
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ELROD... 


equipment in your plant 
assures your compositors 
of an unlimited supply of 
high-quality leads, slugs, 
rule and material for base 


Ludlow Typograph Company . 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 

















Biggest Values 
in tate class 





i 50% /yag (entent 





Weston’s WINCHESTER BOND 
Weston’s LENOX BOND 









Weston’s WINCHESTER LEDGER 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 


Weston’s LENOX LEDGER 










INDEX BRISTOLS 


Weston’s WINCHESTER INDEX 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX 
Weston’s LENOX INDEX 

WESTON’S FINGERPRINT INDEX 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Makers Of Papers for Business Records . . . Since 1863 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











eat find it en swing more work into the profitable 50% rag : 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 99 of a Series 


Despite all the ultra- 
modern shoemaking 
machinery that is used in 
the manufacture of 


Bostonians, the shoes 
are still finished at the Sf; abh 
bench by the skilled, 1), Intowe 


dexterous hands of 


a ADVERTISEMENTS 


; in national magazines tell 
Fe Bostonian, — 
serromant \ 10€3 


S25 Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. Whitman, Messechusette your customers about the 









letterheads of famous Ameri- 


can companies on Strathmore 





papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


QUALITY is in how you make it! 


xk kk 








This series appears in: 





TIME 
tas 


**Make the shoe to fit first—and then to sell” is the policy 
that Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Company has followed 
since its business was incorporated sixty-seven years ago. 
It is this policy, backed by careful selection of materials, 
that has made Bostonian Shoes one of the most famous 
brand names in the industry today. 


TIME 


NEWSWEEK 





If you are constantly striving to keep your product the 
“best” in its class, you understand the essential basic value 
of quality—you know that unless quality is made a part of 
any program of improvement or perfection, the most im- 


BUSINESS WEEK 


portant single element is missing. PRINTERS: INK 





Give a fine product the impressive background it deserves 
in every phase of your business. Consider the importance 
of your letterhead—are you proud to have it carry your 
message ?...does it represent quality to the recipient? Use o 
the expressiveness and character of Strathmore Letterhead ‘ 





ADVERTISING AGE 





Papers to transmit the quality you wish to convey. Let 


your supplier show you what a difference the quality of SALES MANAGEMENT 





Strathmore paper makes! 





Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark PURCHASING 


Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


SAT OI 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Improved Scratchproof Ink Conditioner 
Blends Instantly With Any Printing Ink 











If you are now a Glazcote user, 
you'll be delighted with the way the new, 
homogenized Glazcote mixes instantly and 
completely, producing tough, glossy and 
scratchproof impressions with all types of ink. 
It’s more versatile and better than ever. 


If you are not now enjoying the job-tested 
protection of Glazcote, try it. See for yourself 
how it conditions inks to dry hard—absolutely 
impervious to scratching and marring from cut- 


ting, scoring, folding and gathering machines 
or damage in handling, stacking and shipping. 
Glazcote will never settle, separate or chalk. 
It is the low-cost way to assure lasting customer 
satisfaction with clean, top-quality, scratch-free 


printing. 


See your dealer or write us for an 8 Ib. trial 


can. If you are not completely satisfied, return 


the unused portion at our expense. 























RAPID LLER COMPAHY 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26th Street CHICAGO 16 
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WS jor the users 


of HAT papers 





pri restoration gives users of text papers a choice between 


the remarkably fine quality of Eatonian Text and the medium 


priced Greenbrier Text (white and ecru) — cover weights 


included . . . you also have a choice between the rich colors 


of Eatonian Text and the pastel colors of Eatonian Vellum. 


For samples ask any Brightwater Merchant or write to 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, Massachusetts 


New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER + MIMEOQGRAPH 


VELLUM 


TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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THERE'S. A 
VYFe. 


FACE 
nO) 


EVERYBODY 















This delightful script quickens the interest of every whis- | TYPO SCRIPT ENHANCES MANY FACES 


tler and his mother. Its easy flowing dignity commends 


Typo Script and Typo Script Extended to the adornment Ht odiad natural with ce ae oe 


of your finest layouts, makes them compatible with many JS bends nicely wilh Bulmer Roman 


other ATF foundry faces. The delicate lines of these faces St waeile ale wil ste cca: cuienicuiil 


are singularly blessed by ATF’s precision casting. Each 


HK actually improves Century Expanded 


piece of type fits perfectly, stands squarely on its feet and 


remains sharp and clean throughout the whole press P NW offrears lo i made per CASLON 471 


run. Available 14 pt. to 60; the Extended also in 12 pt. Ss 
ndeed for BANK GOTHIC LIGHT CONDENSED 


St harmonizes loc with Typo Roman 


Foundry type is economical; for grace and sharp repro- 


duction, choose Typo Script. 








COPPERPLATE GOTHICS and a olhers 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY «© BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Profits 























This Cottrell two-color press in 
operation by Kalmbach is actu- 
ally printing at speeds above 
6000 impressions per hour con- 
tinuously. 


A. C. Kalmbach, president, and 
Glenn Parker, plant manager of 
Kalmbach Publishing Company, 
who chose Cottrell after months 
of investigation for printing their 
four magazines—Model_ Rail- 
roader, Trains & Travel, Ships & 
Sailing and Hobby-Model Mer- 
chandising News. 





Printing profits ride with. high-speed 
production, quick makeready, rapid 
plating up, speedy press servicing and 
high press runs with a minimum of 
floor space required. 

These were important factors in the 
Yo (eae); ime) am @olagea! May conus) (lance lay 
presses by the Kalmbach Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee magazine pub- 
lishers, in their selection first of one, 
and now a second, Cottrell rotary 
press to handle the more than 1,500,000 
two-color impressions a month their 
four magazines call for. 

Kalmbach accomplishes this with 











the two Cottrell presses and still has 
two shifts to spare for expansion on 
one press. Like all good businesses, 
Kalmbach insists on running their 
pressroom at a proht. [he time-saving 
advantages of Cottrell presses which 
they have experienced are duplicated 
daily in hundreds of commercial print- 
ing establishments who have standard- 
ized on Cottrell equipment for high- 
speed, high-quality printing. 

Let us show you what a Cottrell 
two- or five-color rotary letterpress 
can add to your printing capacity... 
and profits. 


JOT | Ra ee 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COM PANY 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wisconsin * Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 





























CHECK CHART 
ON 3 MOST POPULAR PLATEN PRESSES 








STANDARD EQUIPMENT AND FEATURES Bane — 





One piece cast frame and backbed YES NO 





Toggle Impression YES NO 





Impression safety device YES NO 





Side arms and impression cams NO 





Non-offset spray gun — built in YES NO 





Single adjustment impression control | YES NO 





Central “one shot” lubrication YES NO 








Cylinder ink distribution YES NO 





Single stroke pump YES NO 








Replaceable roller tracks YES 





Adjustable roller tracks YES NO 





Two-up feeding attachment YES 





Aero-dynamic delivery YES NO NO 
Drop ink disc NO NO 
13” feed and delivery YES NO NO 
Automatic press stop YES NO NO 














Automatic impression throw-off *NO 


Built-in wash-up device YES NO NO a 
_— _ ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG 


Built in feeder (not attached) YES NO NO 

















5 of Heidelbe esses 
Drop fountain YES NO NO 
Eastern Sale 





Rotary feed system YES NO NO Ninth St., Long 





Free after-sales service car visits YES NO NO Western Sale 
; St., Los Angele 
Maximum speed 5,000 HR. 3,600 HR. 3,600 HR. 














Southern Sal 
*Impression throw-off not required on Heidelberg as press automatically stops Son St., Housto 





(We suggest you save these important facts for future reference) 





TRADE AND TECHNICAL MAGAZINES use 120- 
line Scan-a-gravings for attractive cover 
pictures and inside illustrations, includ- 
ing spot sketches and department head- 
ings. Result is better-looking magazines 
that get high readership. 





How 120-line SCAN-A-GRAVINGS kee 
costs down, quality up for small job 





PROMOTIONAL BOOKLET for limited distribution consists of 40 pages 
and cover, one picture and caption to a page. Eech picture is a 
crisp high-quality Scan-a-graving, printed on coated stock, en- 
abling small-budget advertiser to do a big-time job. 








COMMUNITY HISTORY is replete with photographs, some 70 years old. 
Without Scan-a-gravings the cost would have been prohibitive. 
Added advantage is reproduction of old, faded photos to look as 
good or better than when they were taken. 


12 








These examples of the application of Scan-a-gravings to 
quality printing jobs indicate some of the things that can be 
done. The versatile, easy-to-operate Scan-a-graver, available 
in 65-, 85-, 100-, and 120-line models, can help increase your 
business because you can sell jobs at prices your customers 
can afford. Write today for full information to Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corporation, 88-06 Van Wyck Bou- 
levard, Jamaica 1, New York, Department 100-39 F. 
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Your Sealing Problem “Licked” by Dayton! 


Whether your customers use office-boy methods—or employ 
the latest sealing equipment—they’ll get a good, quick, lasting 
stick with Dayton Envelopes. Sealing—long the bugaboo of 
envelope makers—has received a lot of attention at Dayton 


and the results are as near perfection as possible. 


If you aren’t handling Dayton Envelopes, write for samples. 
You'll like their bulk, opacity, good color, quick adhesion, 
permanent stick—plus as complete a range of grades, 


styles and sizes as you’ll ever hope to find. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC., DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION, DAYTON, OHIO 


Dayton 
Envelopes 
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Let’s swa 
ideas 


Match your printing 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 





Speeds color makeup for presses! 


Proper alignment of pages or Patent Base 
printing plate requires skillful handling 
in order that velleanny on the presses 
may move without delay. An oiled sheet 
or glassine paper is best suited by draw- 
ing definite lines showing trim size as 
well as page size. In cases where pro- 
gressive proofs are available before press 
plates are ready, a tracing of the printed 
image at key points can be made in exact 
position for multiple locking on the 
lined oiled sheet or glassine paper.Laying 
the sheet face down on Patent Base to 3 
fixed points which become gripper edge 
and side guide and placing sufficient 
weights to hold sheet in place on one- 
half the base while the other half of sheet 
is free to raise and lower, then proceed to 
place plates into position. After half of the 
plates are locked on, repeat same pro- 
cedure for remaining plates. Hand inking 
and pulling stone proof will speed up 
locking any additional colors and avoid 
press waiting time of all subsequent 
color forms. 


Elmer H. Wenk, Printer, Lockup-lineup, 
Hillison & Etten, Chicago, Illinois 


What's your paper 1Q? Can yoz tell the 
difference between conversion-coated 
enamels—and those made the modern 





machine - coated way? Most people 
can't distinguish between the two. Yet 
machine-coated enamels have now gained 
80% of the market. The reason? A paper 
like Kimberly-Clark Hifect* costs up to 
20% Jess than comparable conversion- 
coated papers. To test your own IQ, 
write for our free booklet ‘‘Here’s a 
Feather for Your Cap.’”’ You'll have fun 
with this interesting little quiz and learn 
an amazing fact about printing papers. 
Address Room 206, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Anchors down his quads! 


When a single or a few quads or spaces 
have the tendency to work up, they may 
be kept down in the form by simply 
putting a piece of adhesive tape over the 
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loose quads and anchoring the tape on 
| solid quads on either side. This makes 
it unnecessary to even remove the form 
from the press. 


Donald E. Wilson, A.A.S. 
The Record Press, Rochester, New Hampshire 


Want to anchor down production costs ? 


One sure way is to select the printing 
paper you know will give top press per- 
formance. A sheet that scoots through 
the press like a scared rabbit also means 
a faster job for the customer who wants 
it “Rush!” If you haven’t tried one of 
the Kimberly-Clark coated papers, re- 
member this next time you order. They're 





designed to ‘stand up and take it’ on the 
press. You'll notice, too, that no other 
papers give better printed results. De- 
pendable press performance — sharp, 
clean reproduction . . . could you ask for 
a better combination? 


“TM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
© K:mBERLY-CLARK CORP. 








Uses colored pencils for 
typesetting instructions! 


The use of colored pencils for marking 
instructions to line-casting operators can 
prevent a great deal of confusion and 
save considerable time. Indications of 
type size, type face and line length are 
easy to distinguish and seldom misread 
when a brilliant red pencil is used. The 
color scheme can be extended to simplify 
separation of type sizes where the large 
mass of copy is to be set in one size with 
headings in a larger size, and explanatory 
notes and similar material in smaller size. 
Also, indications for caps, italics, bold 
face, etc., are seldom overlooked when 
marked with color. 


Leon V. Gonigam, Mech. Supt., 
Republican-Times Printing Co., Ottawa, Ill. 


Do you have an idea to swap ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded 
to the sender. In case of similar contri- 
butions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 206, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Enamels and Coated Printing Papers 
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Mead Papers mean business. Keep this in mind 
when you plan printing for any purpose, and 
remember the famous trade-mark that represents 
the diversified and standard Mead brands of pop- 
ular printing papers. 

Big jobs. Little jobs. Elaborate jobs. Simple jobs. 
Many copies. Few copies... Your printer or lithog- 
rapher—and, behind him, America’s leading paper 
merchants—will tell you that you can specify Mead 


THE MEAD CORPORATION parer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2» New York «Chicago+ Boston: Philadelphia- Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


This famous pape 
coateds—is 

letterpress: 
it colors. It's the pope 


Insist upon © 


r to use when © 


th’ 
bsolutely fai ” with its quality- 


of Time and Busine 





in full color, are carry 
businessmen readers 





perfine glossy 
oduction, 


dvertisers 
s.-.and 


| 
—= 
in compariso - this. izwf == 
gpa n business.” Advertisemen son 000 be d 4 
mea the ' 
“Mead Papers ing this message a Week. 











Papers, including D&C coated papers and Wheel- 
wright bristols and covers, with every assurance 
of getting the finished results you want, at the 
price you want to pay. 

Just say “Mead Papers” to your printer or 
lithographer when you order your next job. They’re 
made with his and your needs in mind... by paper 
makers with more than 105 years of tradition and 
experience back of them. 









T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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QUICK 
MAKE-READY 


It’s surprising how quickly you can get any job rolling 


Ca 


S 











Co 
on a Davidson Dual. Make-ready is easy . . . adjust- 
ments simple... and you can turn out top quality work 
at speeds up to 5400 an hour. It all adds up to super- 
speed service . . . so important to today’s tempo. It 
means high hourly production . . . low operating cost 
... extra profits. Ask any user. He'll tell you a Davidson 
Dual is today’s best investment. Want details? Write us. 


/ David 
aviagson 
Beas MRE cet 


IN A SINGLE UNIT 


Z 






























MODEL 233 


Sheet size: 
/ 14x 174" 


Also 
available, 
Model 251, 
sheet size, 
10” x 14” 














Ask about the 
Davidson 

- deferred payment 
plan. 








Representatives 
in over 
50 cities. 





. 


D A Vi D S Oo N Cc re) R P 0 R A Tl @] N A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


1044-60 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO 7, IttLLINOES 











HARK 





for the man at the feeder... profit 


More accurately than if he were personally feeding each sheet, this 
craftsman controls the register of his Harris press even at high speed. He 
gets the job underway quickly and runs with fewer stops. His production 

record is good. That’s part of what we mean by a pressman’s profit. 


for the man in charge ... profit 


Harris equipment lightens the responsibilities and problems of the plant 
manager. He knows that it can produce top-quality work; that if the need 
ever arises, there are parts and service facilities readily available. 

That kind of dependability means a lot to his peace of mind. 


for the man who buys printing... profit 


Press features mean little to the printing buyer, but he can appreciate the 
“plus values’’ of various printing methods. For example, in offset lithography 
his dollar can buy more color, more illustrations, wider paper choice 

and greater quantity. He gets a better run for his money. That’s profit. 


for the man who reads and buys... profit 


Few consumers know about printing methods, but every consumer has seen 
and read sales messages produced with Harris-Seybold equipment. From these 
messages he gets an idea, makes a purchase, and thousands like him do the 
same. This starts mass-buying, makes markets for mass-production, which 
makes lower prices possible. That’s how high-speed printing profits him. 


+ iS 7 


Some items which have proved profitable to the printing industry are: 
offset lithographic presses, rotary letterpresses, power paper cutters, 
paper drills, bindery equipment, litho-chemicals, and other fine 
graphic arts equipment. Consult Harris-Seybold in all principal cities, 
or at 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS MODEL 145 OFFSET PRESS AT 
JAMES GRAY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY CORNELIUS 


“SEYDOULD 
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Colt's Manufacturing Co, gets 


top quality at lower cost 
in Consolidated Enamel Papers 


Printed promotional materials for Colt’s—the 
gun that won the West—require tons of fine 
enamel paper each year. But by specifying 
lower-cost Consolidated Enamel Papers, Colt’s 
Manufacturing Company maintains highest 
quality reproduction at savings that average 
15 to 25% of the net paper cost. 


Naturally, Colt’s printer appreciates such a 
price advantage. But equally important to him 
are the excellent printing and folding qualities 
of Consolidated Enamels. Uniformly smooth, 
pick-resistant coating and unusual resiliency 
permit high-speed, trouble-free production. 


On long or short runs, for sales literature, 
house organs, trade publications, and other fine 
printing, Consolidated Enamel Papers have 
met every test of thousands of printers. If you 
would like to compare them with the paper 
you now use—just tell your Consolidated 
merchant. He'll be glad to show you the 
particular advantages of Consolidated Enamels, 
Production Gloss, Modern Gloss and Flash Gloss, 
and furnish trial sheets without obligation. 


Finest quality enamel paper at lower cost 
is the direct result of the enameling 
method which Consolidated pio- 
neered. Operating as a part of the 
papermaking machine, it elim- 
inates many costly steps still re- 
quired by other papermakers and 
produces highest quality paper, 

\ simultaneously enameled on both 
sides, ina single high-speed operation. 


cntolidaled 


JENAMEL PAPERS 








PERC I hantone nate 





Production Gloss. « Modern Gloss « Flash Gloss 

CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY « Makers of Consoweld 

plastic surfacing and industcial laminates * Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Report to Management from Yale Materials Handling Headquarters: 


Important California Industry 


saves 196,000 yearly 


with Yale Electric Trucks 













TT 
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Yale Electric Hydraulic Fork Trucks 
Brought These Benefits To 
California Walnut Growers Assoc. 





WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 
... textiles, tool-making, 
food processing or steel... 
you must move materials 
from one point to another. 
And whether your labor 
force is measured in tens or 
in thousands... efficient, economical han- 
dling of materials is today more important 
than ever... and often means the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

Yale Materials Handling Equipment is 
chalking up savings of from 50 to 75% in 
many businesses that never realized how 
costly their former handling methods were. 
You can count on Yale, the leading manu- 
facturer of materials handling equipment, 


to give expert attention to your specific 
handling needs. Mail coupon for booklet. Ferree eevee TS COUPE TORRE ene nee 


1, SAVINGS IN MONEY. Yale Equipment 

* cut the cost of handling from $.05 to 
$.004 per bag. Reduced overall handling 
expenses $196,000 a year. 





2 SAVINGS IN MANPOWER. Change from 

* hand truck methods to mechanized 
Yale equipment released 9 out of 10 men 
from handling...made them available for 
other more productive work. 


3. SAVINGS IN TIME. Yale Equipment 

° sped processing, storage and shipping 
operations, ended _ bottlenecks . . . offered 
many time-saving short-cuts essential with 
a highly seasonal product. 











| The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 536 
Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila.-15, Pa. | 
| J want to know how Yale Materials Handling Equipment can help me, | 
| (0) Please have your local Representative call. | 
(CO Please send ‘free copy of ; | 
: THE PICTURE STORY OF YALE MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. 
Cc 
MATERIALS HANDLING age | 
Name. Title 
EQUIPMENT | 3 
‘ s | Street. City. State 
YALE is a registered | In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. | 


trade mark of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. L J 


YALE GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS « YALE WORKSAVERS » YALE HAND TRUCKS « YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS « YALE PUL-LIFTS 
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CATCH THE EVE 


You'll find more people taking a 
“second look’’ at merchandise if the 
package labels are printed on Den- 
nison daylight fluorescent DAY-GLO 
Gummed Papers. Whether they’re 
labels, box bands, inserts or point-of- 
purchase pieces, they’ll attract more 
attention because of their startling 
brilliance. DAY-GLO colors catch the 
eye at distances up to four times as 
far as ordinary colors. 

There’s a lot of practical experience 

ehind Dennison DAY-GLO Gummed 
Papers. Crocker, Burbank coats them 
with Switzer Brothers’ DAY-GLO 
pigments (so they’!l shine like a house 


with Dennison DAY-GLO Gummed Papers 3 


afire). Dennison gums them with 
special gumming (so they’ll stick like 
a long-lost brother). 

They print on your regular presses 
with ordinary opaque printing inks. 
And you can get them in “the five 
brightest colors in the world.” 

Dennison DAY-GLO Gummed 
Papers mean more sales — for you 
and your customers. For printing 
papers with a brighter shine, brilliant 
daylight fluorescence, ask your paper 
merchant about Dennison DAY-GLO 
Gummed Papers. Or write direct to 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


“THE FIVE BRIGHTEST COLORS IN THE WORLD” 


Fire Orange 
Saturn Yellow 


Signal Green 


Neon Red 
Arc Yellow 


Dennison Air-Conditioned Gummed Papers Test Best on the Press 


GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennison Mlanufacluing So. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TEAMWORK 
PLUS 


HUDSON GLOSS /3 


...make the big difference in printing, says the 
Advertising Manager. “As an advertising manager 
I know the value of cooperation. | depend on experts... from 
the drawing board right through the press. 
When each phase is handled by skilled specialists, 
the results are always best. For instance, here are 
the experts | depend on for really fine reproduction.” 





































THE PRINTER... . he calls on me, looks over 
the layouts and makes recommendations for 
the finished art. He’s a printing specialist 
... that’s why he leaves the engraving prob- 
lems to another expert. 


HUDSON GLOSS... the PLUG paper... 
makes good work so much better. Depend on it for clean, 
sharp, 120-line halftones and fine color affinity. 

Hudson Gloss is versatile too . . . use it for your next recipe 
booklet, house organ, broadside, advertising literature, etc. 
... on either flatbed or rotary letterpress. 

International Paper Company, 220 E. 42 Street, New York 17. 


THE ENGRAVER .. . he has the job ex- 
plained to him by the printer who describes 
the paper we expect to use and discusses 
the inks needed. 


THE INK MAN . .. this highly trained mem- 
ber of the team performs like a prescription 
chemist . . . recommends and compounds 
inks in precise colors and qualities .. . helps 
the printer duplicate the original art work. 








’ Teamwork 


















ional p, per —~ 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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is being developed by 


~ this advertisement, one of a series 
"now running in 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
DUN’S REVIEW 

THE REPORTER 
ADVERTISING AGE 
BANKING 

BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


Special selling advertisements are 


running in 


JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
THE OFFICE 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


TO MAKE 


PROFITABLE SALES 


to executive buyers, your 
salesmen need an approach and 
an idea that is of proved and 
practical interest to them. The 
Psychology of Business Impression 
and the Test Kit of 24 basic 
letterhead designs is an idea that 
has been praised by hundreds of 
business executives who are 
interested in the institutional effect 
of business stationery. This idea 
will take you into private 

offices where preferred quality 
business is to be found. 

If you are not already using this 
idea to sell more executive 
business stationery, write for full 
information to our Printer’s 
Sales Development Department. 
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be Your Letterhead 1s part or your 


INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 


Pid 


«YOUR company 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR 

EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
Printing the names and titles of execu- 
tives on your letterhead adds authority 
to correspondence. 


The basic types of institutional letterheads 
are shown, with type and production spe- 
cifications, in the Neenah Test Kit of 24 
basic letterhead treatments enclosed in the 
portfolio, The Psychology of Business Impres- 
ston. This portfolio has been read by thou- 
sands of business and professional men 
throughout America who have registered 
their letterhead preferences in the Neenah 
Letterhead Test. You are invited to write 
for a free copy of this portfolio. Simply check 
the coupon below, sign your name, 
and attach to your letterhead. 


COURTESY COUPON 


The Psychology of Business Im- 
pression, Letterhead Test Kit, and 
Opinion Cards. 


3 Keys to selection and use of Neenah Thin 
Papers, a portfolio of samples with ideas for 


effective use of thin papers. 


SIGNATURE 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR 

PLANT OR OFFICES 
Company responsibility can often be 
expressed by printing a picture of plant 
or offices on the letterhead. 





1P3 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, Neenah, Wisconsin 








IT IDENTIFIES 

AGE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
If your company is long established, 
the founding date printed on your letter- 
head has important institutional value. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 





BUSINESS 


IMPRESSION 





>< Vi BUSINESS PAPERS 
AZ 











NEENAH 
THIN 
PAPERS 
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Mount 
Presses 


Miehle T C Press mounted on UNISORB at Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 


*“ UNISORB 


NO BOLTS...NO DESTRUCTIVE FLOOR DRILLING 


Yes, presses, cutters, folders ... in fact all of your 
machinery should be mounted the modern way 
..-on UNISORB. 


And here’s why: 

UNISORB requires no bolts, no lag screws, no 
old-fashioned, destructive floor drilling. A special 
cement (which we supply) bonds the UNISORB 
pads to machine feet and floor with a holding 
strength of 90 pounds per square inch minimum. 

What’s more, UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 
85% of all transmitted machine vibration and 
noise... helps in this way to protect your valuable 
equipment, building and floors... permits max- 


imum machine speed . . . always promotes worker 


morale. 





LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 











THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Pl SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Sales R i 


‘epresentative: San Francisco 
Mills: Johnson City, New bag ss Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 
lew York, 


MAIL THE FELTERS COMPANY 











COUPON 210-PI South Street, Boston 11, Mass. RPMI choi suse evesssd0ss cwadss eons dsccetiseseyauves ita decacaqiszssessaceesaeviteen’ RIM ye gas saeccanesdesstasensecsnerers 
FOR FREE Gentlemen: ESSER AE Oee seep Hen ce Ene SED eae! NIETO TENE LENT N RTRO E e 
BOOKLET Please send my FREE COPY of book- 
aha let “Why It Pays To Anchor Your SR I RESID cnr eS a se ee en ee ny EP Pee eC ND, Ee 
T Printing Machines with UN ” 
gc - oe CITY.......... Se 














Who Are YOUR Selections For 


Auto RACING’S 


ALL TIME ALL STARS? 








Here’s how 
Grantland Rice 
picks ‘em for 
EASTERN 










AB JENKINS... King of Speed. Holder of more all-time speed 


records than any other driver in the world. 










LOUIS MEYER, WILBUR SHAW, 







three-time winners of the Indianapolis 500 AB JENKINS 
mile classic. is currently featured in 
EARL COOPER LOUIS MEYER national advertising for 
TED HORN. The only three-time winners of the National A.A.A. ATLANTIC BOND 


Championship. 





appearing in: 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
TIME 


ATLANTIC BOND... Gets ‘“‘Checkered Flag’’ Every Year! You’re U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
always away fast on the inside track when you recommend Atlantic Bond, BUSINESS WEEK 













chosen by 15 of the 18 largest banks in eastern U. S., by 8 of America’s top 


’ 
9 steel companies, by 8 of the nation’s largest 10 tobacco companies, and by reenae eren 





10 of the 12 largest insurance companies .. . for better-looking letterheads 






or office forms. EASTERN 





ATLANTIC BOND 
Fun PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 












Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice’s selection of Auto 
Racing's All-Time All Stars, attractively illustrated and suitable for 
framing. 
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It’s easier 
on men 








...It's the 
New 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY -— Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, St. Louis; New 
York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; Pacific Coast: 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Emeryville (Calit.), Portland, Seattle. 
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... it’s easier 
on power 


—= 








Blatchford Base 


made of magnesium 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





... it’s easier 
on presses 





Lighter on men, lighter on power, lighter on 
presses... 


This strong, new Blatchford Base is, in fact, the 
lightest base on the market. And it has all the 
time-proved features that, over the years, have 
made Blatchford the most popular base in many 
plants. 


Faster Make-Up. Base has 14” square scoring and 
“one-line” and “two-line” holes. You can lay out 
your forms more quickly, position and anchor 
plates more accurately. 7 


Greater Adaptability. More holes... more flexi- 
bility! No blind spots! The hole pattern is care- 
fully engineered. You can place plates anywhere 
with margins as close as 4%”. You can lock up 
jobs on Blatchford that no other base will take. 


Permanent Anchorage. More holes...more hold 
per plate! The strength of the base and the grip 
of the sturdy Blatchford Catch insure rigid, uni- 
form support. Less chance of plate slippage and 
uneven wear! 


Find out how this new magnesium base can help 
you speed up production and cut costs. Write to 
the Blatchford Office nearest you. Ask for Book- 
let IP6. 
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@ 
1 COLOR © 2 COLOR * 3 COLOR * 4 COLOR © 5 COLOR gia 
for high speed 
letterpress printing 





THE THE 











MIEHLE MIEHLE 
61 76 
BUILT IN TWO SIZES 42” x 60” maximum sheet size 52° %76" 
SINGLE AND MULTI-COLOR 6000 speeds up to 5500 


Bl Progressive printers are installing Miehle Sheet Fed Rotaries — single 
colors to five colors—to reduce costs on a wide range of work and 
to open up new, profitable markets. They find that improved sheet 
handling, unit construction, separate impression cylinders, addi- 
tional drying time between units and other Miehle features greatly 


increase production of high quality letterpress printing. 


Makeready and plating are greatly simplified by individual 





impression cylinders for each color, de-clutchable plate cylin- 


ders, ample working space and complete accessibility. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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For printing newspaper comics, supple- 
ments and magazine sections, mail-order 
catalogues, and similar large production 
jobs — either monotone or multi-color — 
HOE ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES give uniformly 
fine printing quality at the extremely high 
speeds required for profitable operation. 


For Top Performance. 


Whether for printing America’s finest maga- 
zines, huge editions of mail-order catalogues and 
newspaper comics, or big runs of multi-color 
offset jobs, leading printers rely on outstanding 
advantages of Hoe presses. 
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For the finest high-speed offset print- 
ing, with unrivaled accuracy of regis- 
tration, HOE CONVERTIBLE 50” x 72” 
SHEET-FEED PRESSES are available as 
single units or as two, three, four, five 
or six unit presses. 





The fine presswork and precision registra- 
tion demanded in the production of top- 
quality weekly and monthly magazines are 
assured by HOE MAGAZINE PRESSES. 


&CO,MNE, 


910 East 138th Street « New York 54, N. Y, 
BRANCHES: BOSTON e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM e PORTLAND, ORE. 
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NO MAINTENANCE COSTS 
REPORTED IN 5 YEARS ON 


STERLING SPEED-TROL! 


The Speed-Trol on a 90-foot Wagner Litho- 
graph Drying Oven provides the infinite speed 
adjustment and positive control of speed 





required for accurate regulation of drying 


time. This drive, in operation 16 hours per 


day, five days per week, since 1947, has given 


trouble-free service, and a recent inspection 
discloses no worn parts, reports E. E. Roney, 
Plant Manager, Bond Crown & Cork Co., New 
Orleans. 


STERLING SPEED-TROL 
GIVES YOU VARIABLE SPEED 
CONTROL NECESSARY FOR: 


EQUIPMENT ADAPTATION TO: Sequence 
synchronization — operators’ abilities —load 
variations due to differences in quantity, 
quality, weight, size, tension, hardness or shape 
of material to be processed, machined, con- 
veyed, blended, mixed, etc. 

PROCESS CONTROL OF: Temperature— 
viscosity — level — pressure — flow — etc. 

TIME CONTROL OF: Baking—drying— 
heating — cooking — pasteurizing — soaking — 
chemical action—etc. 


With Speed-Trol you get the maximum in 
S T 3 R L j N G S ? E E 9 ” T 4 | L production, plant efficiency, quality and profit. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


THER STERLING ELECTRIC POWER DRIVES: ad ” 
° Infinite speeds—positive speed regula- 


©. STERLING SLO-SPEED (GEARED) MOTORS tion—fingertip control —large indicator 
@ STERLING KLOSD AND KLOSD-TITE (NORMAL SPEED) MOTORS — positive pulleys—no springs — belt 
DRIP-PROOF © SPLASH-PROOF * TOTALLY ENCLOSED a tension in proportion to load —protected 
ey ‘i — streamlined — Herringbone Rotor — 
70 ILLUSTRATIONS showing = | through ventilation —versatile mounting 
how Sterling Electric Power | . —NEMA dimensions — shock absorbing 
Drives reduce production costs. .<-—— a — quiet operation — rugged — compact 
Write for Bulletin No.B111. a — dependable — long life. 


TERLING ‘crs 
MOTORS 


Plants: New York City 51; Van Wert, Ohio; Los Angeles 22; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile. 


Offices and distributors in all principal cities. 
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IT’S A TRICK 
OF THE TRADE... 





















Machin 
Ngated hele. by tilling riite 





BUT IT’S NO TRICK 
TO STEP UP YOUR PROFITS 


WITH A 


CHALLENGE DRILL 


a ee er | 






i: A Challenge Paper Drill enables you to do more work from 
7 ( wz start to finish in your own shop . .. widen your scope of 
A iba a service . . . expand production . . . and 
7 q fe | : ‘ step up your profits! 
: [ ig ye 1 id The Challenge Drill not only handles the standard 
so odipeathoaad et Be ) run of loose-leaf work efficiently and 






| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 


economically, but also adapts itself 


a 





ee 


to a tremendous variety of novelty jobs, 





viz: cards, signs, calendars, ribboned brochures, 
odd-shaped tickets, thumb index jobs, and 


trick advertising pieces of every description. 


Nine models are available. Each can 
be operated with speed and confidence in 
producing all classes of round hole 


drilling, slotting and cornering. 
714 


Write for details and prices 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Over 50 Years 
in Service of 
The Graphic Arts 


Office, Factories 
and Show Room: 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





TRADE-MARK ® 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






TRADE-MARK ® Style E Challenge 


Paper Drill 
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VISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Hamilton Papers at work 


HAMILTON TEXT AND COVER PAPERS are designed to make a beautiful back- 
ground for the finest promotional and direct-mail advertising literature. 


Here, against a background of the great new Hamilton 
Text and Cover Sample Book, are five printed specimens 
of Hamilton Andorra as used by other designers and 
printers . . . an annual report, the program of the presen- 
tation of “Oscars” by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, a program of yachting races, a dining- 
car menu, and a package insert for a clinical item. These 
are just suggestions picked at random from the vast vari- 
ety of folders, booklets, brochures, portfolios and the like 
which gain in impact and beauty when reproduced on 
Hamilton Andorra Text and Cover. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons . Miquon, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Famous Paper Makers 
Offices in New York « Chicago + Los Angeles 
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How Dexter Non-Stop Reloading can 


Add an extra hour’s production 


to your daily press output! 


coi 
a 














The Dexter Continuous Reloading Cardboard Feeder will 
step up the capacity of your presses and reduce production 
costs ... by maintaining non-stop reloading. 


This machine positively separates and feeds 
cardboard from 15 to 40 point thickness, handling 
sheets from 19 x 25” up to 50 x 73”. Six post con- 
struction supports loads of up to 6,000 lbs. * New 
loads are placed in feeding position without stopping 
the machine. Your press, cutter or creaser continues 
to operate at top speed * While the elevator descends 
to receive new load, remainder of previous load con- 
tinues to feed, thus maintaining uninterrupted pro- 
duction * No time or motion is lost. Each operation 
proceeds as smoothly as clockwork ¢ Sheet detector, 
mounted on each press guide, trips and stops press if 
sheet is not in register. Caliper is easily accessible 
for adjustment. 

Demonstration can be arranged. Ask us how 
the Dexter Cardboard Feeder can increase your pro- 


duction and your press earnings. 





No Reloading Stops... 


More Sheets fed per hour! 





CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER 


Christensen Continuous Stream Feeding is conven- 


ient, productive, profitable — right down the line. 


Consider these features: 


e Loaded from the floor — No steps to climb; no 


railings to clear. 


e Suction separation — No marking of sheets; no 


need of margins. 


e Sheets fanned out on top of loader board—Surer 


separation. Less trouble with tacky stock. 


e Slow motion approach to press guides—Improved 


register. 


e Vacuum caliper guards against feeding of more 
than one sheet at a time. No resetting for stocks 


of varying weight. 


e For plants lacking space behind press, Feedboard 


Mounted Type is available. 


If you are not already familiar with Christensen 


Stream Feeding, call our representative and learn what 


it can do for you. Write for literature. 














Dexter F older Company General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. | citisae, Wigdeppnis goven. ] 
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...in cutting Paper 


You get straight, clean cuts with 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives 
because thickness of knife and 
straightness of cutting edge are 
exactly uniform from end to end... 
because accurate grinding insures 
correct taper and face clearance... 
and because Simonds special “mirror- 
finish” on the all-important face-side 
eliminates drag against stock. What’s 
more, Simonds Special S-301 Steel 
means longer life for the cutting edge 
and fewer trips to the grinder. Call 
your Simonds distributor or printing 
supply house. 





+ SIMONDS, pa 













You Can Tell It’s a 


“RED STREAK” KNIFE 
by the Red Back Edge 


-.. and in cutting Metal and Wood 


Each of these 5 standard styles of SSMONDS “Red Streak” Graphic 
Arts Saws is designed for a specific use by printers, newspapers, stereo- 
typers, engravers and electrotypers. Each is accurately made of Simonds 
edge-holding steel to the exact specifications of each machine manu- 
facturer. So if you want the fastest, smoothest cutting on any job, 
get “Red Streak” Saws from your Simonds distributor or printing 
supply house. 




















“~~ “RED STREAK” GRAPHIC ARTS SAWS 


STYLE L for cutting Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow slugs and 
shell stereo plates; STYLE S for cutting or trimming type- 
high stereos and machine-cast furniture; STYLE W for cut- 
ting wood only — blocks, furniture, reglet, etc.; STYLE B 
for cutting copper, zinc and brass plates and rule; STYLE C 
for cutting copper and general all-around printer’s use. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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This page is reproduced, with slight variations, from a recent issue of 
The Printed Word, customer publication of the Von Hoffman Press, inc., 
St. Louis, Missouri. The poem appeared on the front cover of Beacon 
Light, house organ of the Beacon Paper Company, although original 


credit for poem is missing. Colors in original were aqua blue and black. 








I dread to take a layout to the man who wants to change things 


Who says “That's fine, just what I want — but let us rearrange things.” _ 


Let’s move the building over and give the man a cane 
And add an umbrella just in case it starts to rain 
And change the girl's expression to one of glad surprise 


If it isn’t too much trouble, change the color of her eyes. 


Don't clutter up the picture with meaningless detail 

But get a dock in somewhere with a boat about to sail. 

I suggest a troop of soldiers and a man who has the gout 

Also a railroad station with a train just pulling out. 

The man is running for the train, he fears it might be late 

So have him looking at his watch with hands at half past eight. 


Don't let the thing -get crowded, we must have room for copy 





But give the girl galoshes because the weather's sloppy. 
And make the oak a maple and make the horse a cow 


And make the hen a rooster and make the rake a plow. 


With these few minor changes everything will be okay 
We're much behind our deadline, please finish it today. 
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THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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Here rbre Ten Excellent 


Printer 
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Ideas That Sold Printing 


* The opening of a $1,000,000 movie 
theater in Nashville recently brought 
thousands of dollars in printing to 
several local shops, but these same 
printers are mindful of the fact that 
such ceremonies occur only once. 
While this is true, right now many of 
these same theaters do need a lot 
of intelligently as well as cleverly 
planned printing to help combat an 
attendance drop due, at least in part, 
to the growth of television. 

Theaters like the Tennessee, in 
Nashville, stage only one opening, 
but each of the thousands of drive- 
in theaters must be prepared for a 
“socko” reopening each and every 
spring. Any drive-in owner is a 
gilt-edge prospect for any kind of 
printing that will get through to his 
“hibernated” patrons. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, 18 movie 
theater operators have banded to- 
gether to combat a decided slump in 
attendance on the part of teen-agers. 
They called in a printer and a first 
run of 15,000 “Identification Cards” 
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Sy P. R. Russell 


The Parthenon Press, Nashville 


were then produced for distribution 
through local schools. With one of 
these identification cards, the holder 
can buy admission to any one of the 
18 co-operating theaters at a 40 per 
cent reduction in price. Kids aimed 
at are from 12 years to high school 
senior age. The cards are also avail- 
able in the lobbies of the theaters. 
The present cards expired May 31, 
so if the idea is used again, there 
will have to be a reprint. 


Blank Checks for Refunds 

The King’s Super Markets of East 
Orange, New Jersey, have greatly 
bolstered the trade-pulling power 
of name brands in food lines by the 
use of a guarantee-refund plan in- 
volving the use of a blank check, 
signed by Joseph Bildner, president 
of the chain. The dissatisfied shopper 


Novelty prescription blank for children distributed by California drug store to local physicians 
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has only to fill in the name-brand 
item and its cost on the check in or- 
der to be refunded the full amount 
by the cashier. Increased trade vol- 
ume on name-brand foods was ap- 
parefit immediately, according to M. 
E. Buck, sales manager for the chain. 

The “blank check” idea is not 
copyrighted and it will work any- 
where. Give it a try. 


Read-As-You-Ride Folder 

A read-as-you-ride folder, re- 
cently distributed on its buses and 
motor coaches by the Memphis 
Street Railway Company, is called 
Memphis Transit News with an in- 
itial print order of 60,000 copies. 
Scheduled to reappear every two 
weeks, the News will feature jokes, 


. fashion tips for the ladies, short news 


stories, a calendar of downtown 
amusements, and a “Kwiz Korner” 
with a puzzle whose solution will 
be given in the next issue. 

Write Col. Roane Waring, presi- 
dent of the Memphis Street Railway, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and get a sam- 
ple of the folder to show officials of 
the transit company in your city or 
whose transit line runs through your 
community. 





Novelty Prescription Blanks 

Here is a good fountain sales pro- 
motion idea that you should be able 
to sell to a drugstore in your trade 
area, maybe to several of them in 
separated trade sections. It is a 
novelty prescription blank which is 
being distributed by the Bagnall 
Rexall Drug Store in National City, 
California, to local physicians. This 
particular prescription offers chil- 
dren who have undergone medical 
treatment a free ice cream cone at 
the pharmacy. The novelty pre- 
scription reads as follows: 

“Award for Bravery in the Doc- 
tor’s Office Beyond the Call of 
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Not taxable. Good 
only as specified f: 





Good only at Sterchi’s 
Jewelry Department. 











New Account Bonus coupon used by stores in South can be adapted by printer for credit stores 


Duty. Disp: Ice Cream Cone a dou- 
ble dip. No. 1. Sig: Eat as desired. 
This prescription free when pre- 
sented at ‘Ned’s Fountain’ at Bagnall 
Rexall Drugs, 805 National Avenue.” 

National City doctors are happy to 
have these prescriptions on hand be- 
cause they are often instrumental in 
assisting the physician in examining 
and treating a reluctant child. The 
druggists find that the cost of the ice 
cream and the amount of the print- 
er’s bill a worth-while advertising 
investment. 

Some variations of the novelty 
prescription idea would click with 
dentists, photographers, and others 
who have to deal with children in 
their businesses. 


Grocer Has Interesting Card 

E. M. Anderson, owner of Layton 
Retail Outlet Store, Layton, Utah, 
has a novelty calling and advertising 
card that has attracted wide atten- 
tion by a bit of frank kidding about 
himself. 

The front of the card carries a pic- 
ture of the store and the reverse the 
following “alleged facts” about An- 
derson himself: 

“How tall?—Five feet, 21 inches. 

“Weight? Two pounds less than a 
horse. 

“I can wear a 12 shoe but 14’s feel 
better. 

“I’m happily married to a fine girl 
named Kathryn. 

“My wife calls me ‘Andy’ some- 
times, and sometimes something else. 

“Drop in and see me sometime and 
I'll give you a good buy.” 


Anderson says that the cards are 
the best, low-cost advertising he has 
found, bringing a lot of people to his 
store, out of curiosity, to see a man 
who talks so frankly about himself. 


Folder Features “How To” Items 
The Clover Farm Stores, Athens, 
Ohio, now distribute a weekly, four- 
page newspaper, called The Four- 
Leaf Clover and dedicated to “the 
Clover Farm homemaker and her 
family.” “How to” items, such as an 
article telling how to prepare a 
smoked picnic ham for the table, are 
featured. The lady who prepares 
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Pennsylvania pharmacy added comic note to 
4x6 sales slip; idea can be used by any store 


things for the home table is told that 
the “junior” size ham can be baked 
or cooked and glazed with brown 
sugar just like the big ones. The job 
can be done in an uncovered pan in 
the oven, baking with 325 degrees, 
35 minutes to the pound. The owner 
of the store has been compelled to 
keep an adequate supply of back 
numbers of The Four Leaf Clover 
to fill the requests of housewives 





who are told by others of the good 
recipes and suggestions appearing in 
the paper. This amounts to a sizeable 
increase in the print order for each 
issue. 


Value of Printed Coupons 

The printer who is selling printed 
coupons to local food distributors 
or manufacturers should know about 
the results of the recent survey by 
Selling Research, Inc. of New York 
City as to the value of coupons in 
building store traffic. The survey re- 
vealed that more than 80 per cent of 
food retailers, chain and independ- 
ents, believe that coupon promotions 
are worth-while. A check of the 500 
stores in five different geographic 
areas developed the information that 
89 per cent of the food retailers con- 
tacted credit coupons with increas- 
ing sales of higher profit items. 

To talk intelligently to a custom- 
er about a proposed coupon deal, the 
printer should make use of other in- 
formation coming out of this survey. 
Food retailers object to “too many 
coupons in circulation at the same 
time.” One retailer complained that 
“five or six coupon deals are some- 
times going on at the same time.” 
Forty-three per cent of the food re- 
tailers contacted do not believe that 
the one cent or two cents per coupon 
allowed them for handling is enough 
and that they usually have to wait 
too long on the redemption of the 
coupons. They insist that the mer- 
chant should receive an average of 
approximately two and a half cents 
per coupon for handling. The print- 
ing salesmen must be able to talk in- 
telligently about such things if he 
sells this branch of the trade. 


Patrons Have Chance to Complain 

There are a good many people 
dealing with the public who believe 
that the customer or patron should 
be given an opportunity to criticize 
and complain about the service he 
has received. 

The Jim Reed Chevrolet Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tennessee, auto re- 
pair firm, sends a double mailing 


Vacation schedule printed on back of 1x17 sheet as part of promotional folder sent to customers and prospects by Leo Hart Co. of Rochester, N.Y. 
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card to every owner after he has 
patronized the shop. One section of 
the card says “Thank You” and ex- 
presses appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to serve, but the other section, 
backed up with a business reply 
form directed to the sender asks 
such frank questions as: 

“Was your car ready when it was 
promised? 

“Were the seat, steering wheel and 
gear shift free from grease? 

“Were you treated courteously? 

“Was our work satisfactory?” 

Opposite each question were two 
boxes, making possible a “Yes” or 
“No” answer by a simple check of 
the pen or pencil. 


Coupon As New Account Bonus 

Sterchi’s, with stores in principal 
Southern cities, makes use of a cou- 
pon as a “New Account Bonus” with 
a $20 “in trade value” on purchases 
of certain amounts. Attractively 
printed, the coupon states that it is 
“good only in Sterchi’s Jewelry De- 
partment” and that it is “Not tax- 
able, Good Only as specified on the 
Back.” 

All types of credit stores are eager 
for anything that will help get new 
accounts, as well as to stimulate pay- 
ments for the goods after they are 
sold on credit. Any printer with 
original ideas along these lines can 
make plenty of sales. 


Humorous Touch on Sales Slip 

Broad’s Pharmacy, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has, with the aid of 
its printer, added a humorous note 
to a 4x6-inch sales slip, which has 
two large round holes at the top. By 
a bit of art, the holes are made to 
appear as the heads of two “charac- 
ters” suggestive of the drug busi- 
ness. Since the printer has to make 
an extremely accurate “register” in 
making the punch holes, he is bound 
to “love” the fellow who dreams up 
a job like this. Anyway, it is all in 
the day’s work. 


Gold Effects DeLuxe 


Those who have been discouraged 
with effects obtained with gold ink 
and those who are looking for strik- 
ing effects in metallic prints may 
get deluxe yellow gold, green gold 
and straight gold prints by printing 
any suitable transparent yellow inks, 
from primrose to deep orange over 
a first-down print in aluminum, 
which works better than gold ink. 
A well-printed gold border around 
a color picture is unequalled for 
lending the appearance of distance, 
as though one were looking through 
a window at a scene outside. 
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ACROSS 


. Cuts at an angle 
. Size of type (obsolete) 
. Unit of measurement in 


printing 


. Part of newspaper 


makeup 


. Page number 
. Trade mark in automo- 


tive industry 


. Registered nurse 

. Woman's name 

. Dined 

. Whims of March 

. Rough 

. Device used in printing 
. The leading trade jour- 


nal in the graphic arts 
industry 


. Never (contraction) 
. Popular truck name 
. Seasoning 

. American Revolution 


(abbrev.)} 


. Accomplish 
. Preposition 
. Island near New York 


(abbrev.) 


. Name to office again 
. Suffix denoting plural 


form 
Article 
Preposition 


nNoOoO”,OONnN OI 


Sy Glenn Church 


A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver, Colorado 


. Make happy 

. Affirmative in Spanish 
. Opposite of out 

. Period of time 

. To total 

. In regard to 


DOWN 


. Leading trade journal 


of graphic arts indus- 
try (abbrev.) 


. One of metals used in 


making type 


. European Council 


(abbrev.) 


. British military unit 

. Latin American city 

. Neuter gender 

. Males 

. Square of a type body 
. A major league 


(abbrev.) 


Crossword 
Puzzle 
Answers on 
Page 90 





14. 


Immunize against dis- 
ease 


16. World War II govern- 
mental agency 

17. Anger 

18. Item added as an after- 
thought 

20. Part of a piece border 


. Device for detecting 


aircraft 


. Ovens for drying clay 
. To tell again 
. Device used to separate 


newspaper columns 


. Device used in letter- 


press printing 


. Facts and figures 
. Half the square of a 


type body 


. To jumble a type form 
. Let fall 

. Type of gravure printing 
. Device for printing 


dates 


. Lubricated 
. Association composed 


of teachers and parents 


. A relative 
. Oxygen 
. Western metropolis 


(abbrev.)} 


. Typographers' Associa- 


tion (abbrev.) 
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Mr. Estes puts a liner in its place in the tray especially designed, built and installed in a con- 
venient place. Note the special sorts tray bracket at the extreme right of the picture. Designed by 
Estes, is was built of steel in a nearby machine shop. Handy for operator, it swings out of way 


* “Maintenance! That’s the secret of 
perfect printing slugs,” says H. O. 
Estes, the machinist-operator at the 
Frederic Ryder Company, Chicago 
advertising typographers and design- 
ers. The three-machine plant has a 
large floor operation and turns out 
some of the finest work in the city 
for top-flight advertising agencies. 
Ryder was one of the pioneers in the 
use of Linotype machines for fine 
typography, and in the beginning had 
quite a struggle to get agencies to 
accept slug composition for use in the 
better classes of magazine advertis- 
ing work. 

H-O-E, as Estes is often called, is 
probably as much responsible for the 
success of the Ryder plant as any 
one other factor. It was his constant 
as well as continuing insistence upon 
maintenance through the years that 
has brought general acceptance of 
the faster slug-set composition by 
Ryder customers. 

According to Mr. Estes, every slug 
turned out by his machines must be 
comparable to new foundry type, or 
it isn’t good enough for “the class of 
work we do.” 

He went on to explain that ordi- 
nary “good” slugs are all right for 
newspaper and some grades of job 
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printing, but when put under the 
magnifying glass the face is not sharp 
and clear. 

“Make etch proofs on modern pre- 
cision proof presses of these ‘good 
enough’ slugs and the imperfections 
show up when you examine the 
proofs with a glass,” he says. 

It’s not enough that the type be 
in exact alignment and free from 
hairlines. Every letter must print 
as clearly as the original drawing! 

Some plants making etch proofs 
set the back knife to trim a full one- 
thousandth or more over-height to 
make them print slightly heavier 
alongside foundry type. But not at 
the Ryder plant! Each slug as it 
comes off any one of the three ma- 
chines must measure within a few 
ten-thousandths of .918” high. And 


TYPE 
SLUGS 


O 
Foundry 
Quality 


By Ward %. Schort 


Photographs by James Simmen 


with no fins to cause trouble! None 
of the Ryder slugs needs to be 
scraped! 

The bulk of the machine compo- 
sition goes into national advertise- 
ments which are electrotyped. The 
next biggest portion of the work is 
for etch proofs which are used for 
photoengraving, photolithography or 
rotogravure printing. Only a very 
small quantity is used for direct 
printing. 

The result of Estes’ constant main- 
tenance shows up in the condition of 
the machines. Two of them are Model 
26 mixers, one being 15 years old, 
the second being about 12 years old. 
The third machine is a Model 29 mix- 
er which was installed in April, 1951. 

The new machine has some of the 
later features such as an automatic 
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Maintenance is one of the main secrets for top-quality 
slugs on any typesetting machine. Here's how it's done 
at the Frederic Ryder Co., Chicago advertising typog- 
raphers, as told by Ward Schori, one of the operators 
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quadder. But the two older machines 
look just as bright, glossy and fac- 
tory-new as the later model. Slight 
wear on parts has only made the 
older machine run a little smoother 
than the still-stiff new machine. Of 
course, if any part becomes worn 
enough to cause some trouble, Estes 
promptly replaces it with a new 

; part. 

Last year the older Model 26 got 
a new mold disc, and this year the 
molds are being sent in rotation to 
Brooklyn for re-building, although 
they still turn out excellent slugs. 

A self-trained machinist, H-O-E 
says that mechanical aptitude, all 
necessary tools and gauges, a sincere 

, desire to do good work and a pride 

in keeping machines right are more 

important than formal training. He 
has all these necessary things, in- 
cluding the tools and gauges which 
are his personal property. If he needs 

a special tool to do a job, he buys 

or makes it. He has every size of high- 

speed drill from a No. 60 up to 4- 

inch. He has a set of taps for all ma- 

chine screw threads. His investment 

amounts to several hundred dollars. 

As a result of his unusual back- 

ground, some of his ideas about ma- 

chine care originate with him rather 

than in the recommendations offered 
by others. 

Meticulous to the point of fussiness, 
Estes’ methods have demonstrated 
their effectiveness. For example, his 
cleaning, waxing and polishing of 
the tops of the 120 magazines (three- 
quarter length) can scarcely be 
justified on the basis of strict utili- 
tarianism. However, the machine 
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room looks better and it adds to the 

morale of other workers who take 

pride in the plant. Furthermore, the 

outer brightness is evidence of an in- 
ternal cleanliness which does make 
the machine work better. 


Mr. Estes watches plun- 
ger action of middle 
machine as the oper- 
ator sends line through. 
Light shade in fore- 
ground is mounted on 
near machine bracket. 
All the back lights are 
on special, movable 
brackets designed by 
“maintenance” expert 


Operators are particular, too, and 
if some little part of the complicated 
mechanism fails to work to their 
satisfaction, they are quick to com- 
plain. But Estes is just as quick to 
respond and make the necessary re- 
pair or adjustment. 

Any necessary minor repairs are 
made immediately by the night shift, 
but a note is left explaining the dif- 
ficulty. The first thing in the morning 
Estes reads the notes and checks 
over the repair to make sure the ma- 
chine is functioning properly. 

The other operators, one day and 
two night men, are experienced, too. 
One was formerly employed for many 
years in a large plant, and the other 
two are college-educated men. They 
know good composition and good 
machines and are proud of their 
plant. Their fine typography is the 
result of a liberal use of matrix font 
ligatures and hair spaces, plus the 
unusual quality of the slugs turned 








































Which is oldest ma- 
chine? If the saying 
"you're as old as you 
feel" is true for ma- 
chines, none of them 
are really old. Farthest 
machine has had 15 
years' service while the 
near machine is one 
year old. Posing for 
picture (left to right): 
H. O. Estes, W. Schori, 
and Ray Kempfert 
































out by the Estes-maintained Lino- 
type machines. 

Specifically, he has a number of 
tricks up his sleeve which he uses 
on the machines to keep them up to 
the job of turning out tuundry-qual- 
ity type. 

It is important, he maintains, that 
the plunger go down the necessary 
length of stroke without any hesita- 
tion at the time of casting. His ma- 
chines are equipped with the well- 
known “quick-drop” levers, but he 
does not recommend their use, in- 
sisting that when molten metal is 
driven with such force it is hard on 
matrices. 

He does use a special semi-quick- 
drop cam shoe. It lets the plunger 
down with a quick, steady motion 
that is forcible enough to push the 
metal into the mold at the right speed. 

His next care is to make sure that 
there is nothing obstructing the ac- 
tion of the plunger. This is accom- 
plished by keeping it scrupulously 
clean. He used to brush each plunger 
daily, decided that was too wearing, 
and now sticks to a twice-a-week 
routine which is sufficient. The well 
is also cleaned at the time the plunger 
is brushed. 

There is little dross accumulation 
since only brand-new metal is fed 
into the pots. A special Ludlow for- 
mula is used and the foundry-new 
pigs assure uniform quality. The ad- 
ditional cost is well worth the free- 
dom from metal troubles and the 
procedure eliminates work and mess 
of remelting. 

Several times a year he oils each 
plunger liberally. Then he slowly 
pushes it down to the bottom of the 
well. Metal overflow from the mouth- 
piece is caught on a galley. The 
plunger is held down until the oil 
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Lou Gibson, night operator, demonstrates the ease with which magazines are changed. Most are 
within two or three steps of the nearest machine, while the farthest is only eight or ten steps 


has burned away any accumulated 
oxides. 

He is most particular about the 
condition of the mouthpiece on his 
machines. He says there “never was 
a mouthpiece that couldn’t be made 
to work.” A good lock-up is essential 
to good slug casting, and he works 
over a mouthpiece until this function 
is close to perfect. 

Adjusting the vents is an art in it- 
self. He keeps working at them, al- 
ternately closing and opening a lit- 
tle at a time until he has them to 
his satisfaction. There is no com- 
promise, and, as a result, operators 
never have to wipe off a mouthpiece 
when changing from one mold or 
liner to another. Even many hours 
of continuous operation leave no 
noticeable accumulation of metal or 
oxide on the mouthpiece. 

Mouthpiece holes are reamed out 
daily with a No. 52 drill. The drill 
is mounted in a special wooden hold- 
er which makes it easy to handle. 
Since the job is done so often, there 
is never any difficulty in keeping the 
holes clean and free from any type 
metal oxides. 

“Some machinists use a wire paper 
clip to push through the hole,” Estes 
says, “but a paper clip is too small. 
The hole eventually closes up to that 
size, which isn’t large enough to per- 
mit a flow of the necessary amount 
of metal. The little No. 52 drill is 
just right.” 

Sometimes an accumulation of 
oxide back of the mouthpiece will 
obstruct the free flow of metal even 
though the holes are fully opened. 
It’s then necessary to take the mouth- 
piece off to clean it. Estes has made 
his own screw-starting tool and has 
no hesitation in tackling this difficult 
job. Throat and mouthpiece are care- 
fully cleaned and lapped to provide 
perfect fit with crucible lips when 
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the mouthpiece is replaced. To make 
the job easier the next time, he sets 
the screws back in with oil and 
graphite. 

But all this care in maintaining the 
well, throat and mouthpiece is not 
the entire answer to the problem of 
a perfect type face. Steady tempera- 
ture control of crucible and mouth- 
piece is vitally important, of course. 
Sometimes a seemingly unimportant 
factor such as a dirty mold will cause 
poor quality slugs. An accumulation 
of oxide on the inside surface of a 
mold will set up enough friction so 
that metal cannot flow fast enough 
to form the microscopically sharp 
face necessary. 

The remedy is to keep these parts 
in a perfectly clean, new condition. 
The back and inside surfaces of each 
mold are polished daily, and the mold 
is given a bench cleaning and polish- 
ing once a month or oftener. 

Cleaning and oiling of all parts 
of the machine are done as a matter 
of constant, regular routine. An es- 
sential part of the general program 
for cleanliness is the housing of the 
machines in a separate, glass-en- 
closed room to keep out much of the 
dust. The enclosed room also lessens 
the noise from other parts of the 
plant. The floor is an asbestos tile 
which does not hold dirt or dust. It 
is scrubbed and waxed weekly, 
brushed up daily, and there is never 
any litter on the floor at any time. 

This insistence on over-all cleanli- 
ness helps keep down the wear and 
maintenance costs. When wear does 
occur, the part is replaced quickly to 
prevent damage to other parts of the 
machine. A mat, for example, that 
shows irreparable damage or evi- 
dence of a broken sidewall is dis- 
carded immediately. Not all of the 
120 fonts get equal use, but all are 
kept in new condition. 


Operators are given special in- 
structions in handling the machines, 
too. According to a posted notice, it 
is mandatory for an operator to 
mount the rear step and examine the 
distributor before changing maga- 
zines. When changing liners, opera- 
tors are instructed to raise the mold 
cap from the end to avoid scarring 
the mold face. Liners must never be 
laid down for fear that contact with 
the machine would nick or blunt the 
sharp edges. Each liner, when not in 
use, must be put in its proper place 
in a specially-built tray at the top of 
the machine. Likewise, all special 
equipment, such as different thick- 
nesses of spacebands, special liga- 
tures and sorts must be kept in 
the proper order in their particular 
places in specially-built trays. 

Fourteen-point is the largest size 
set by machine. Larger lines come 
from the plant’s more than 2,000 
cases of hand type. In spite of this 
large assortment of foundry faces, 
the machines account for much of the 
display composition, as well as most 
of the straight matter. 

Because of the nature of the work, 
speed and quick service are essential, 
and the slug composition plays an 
important part in making this pos- 
sible. Ads are first marked up for 
machine composition. When the ma- 
chine type is finished, the slugs are 
given to the hand compositors along 
with engravings, copy and layout. 

Having all material, including the 
small type in easy-to-handle slug 
form, expedites makeup work. Ac- 
curacy of the slugs makes precision 
much easier. 

The efficiency of the plant has 
demonstrated that typography, as 
produced at Ryder’s the slug-set 
way, is the ideal way of handling 
high grade ad composition. 
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Immediately back of the is 
with sorts trays for the various fonts. Both cabi- 
net and trays were made specially for Ryder 
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* Newly remodelled and enlarged, 
the plant of the Parthenon Press, the 
Nashville printing and manufactur- 
ing division of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, was dedicated recent- 
ly and is now in full operation. More 
than $2 million in money and more 
than two years of time were spent in 
the improvements to building and 
equipment. An addition at the rear 
and one at the side of the old build- 
ing have added about 80 per cent to 
the space available. 

The plant’s biggest problem in the 
past has been the crowded condition 
of all departments, as well as lack 
of space for critically needed new 
equipment. After the additions were 
completed, it was necessary to move 
every piece of machinery in the 
building to provide wider aisles and 
sufficient space between units.. With 
4/0 and 5/0 presses taking sheets as 


necessary for accommodating their 
combined output. For the sake of 
convenience and economy, it is best 
to handle all this work in process on 
the same floor, thus eliminating the 
necessity of elevator transferring. 

The greatest problem always faced 
by this plant is the fact that the pro- 
duction of periodicals for the church 
must be combined with the printing 
and binding of a considerable vol- 
ume of both hard-bound and paper- 
covered books. This entered largely 
in plans for increasing and improv- 
ing the facilities for both types of 
printing. Because of the two types of 
work, Parthenon Press has a battery 
of 2/0 and 5/0 Miehle perfecting 
presses which produce periodicals 
as well as books. 

While the two-color Hoe rotary is 
used entirely for periodicals, the 
Cottrell rotary does all the press- 





Nashville plant of the Methodist Publishing House re- 
models building and moves all equipment to improve work 
fiow for greater production in printing church publica- 
tions; an offset department has been added to the plant 





large as 4514x69 inches, extra space 
is needed for the operation of power 
trucks for moving stock and printed 
sheets. 

Still more floor space is needed 
where rotary presses produce faster 
than the bindery units can operate. 
Parthenon Press has two large ro- 
taries, and the reproduction of the 
plant floor plan will show the space 


A section of the offset press department with 42x58 single-color and a 
42x58 two-color Harris units in view. Pressroom has three 17x22 and 





work for the 150,000 to 200,000 copies 
annually of the 700-page church 
hymnal, and turns out the church 
school periodical with the largest 
circulation, and the devotional pub- 
lication, The Upper Room, which 
has a circulation of more than 2,200,- 
000 every other month. 
Enlargement of the plant has made 
it possible for the Nashville branch 








2 a 
R. G. Graham, director of manufacturing for 
printing and binding operations of Metho- 
dist Publishing House, directed remodelling. 
S. P. Bradshaw is the plant superintendent 





of the Methodist Publishing House 
to go in for offset, particularly color 
offset, made possible by the installa- 
tion of two 42x58-inch two-color, 
one 42x58-inch single-color, a 22x 
34-inch two-color, and a 17x22-inch 
single-color, all Harris equipment. 
A 35x45-inch single-color will be 
installed later. 

Occupying the addition on the side 
of the old plant, the new offset de- 
partment has complete camera and 
plate-making equipment. The four- 
color covers for the bi-monthly de- 
votional, The Upper Room, formerly 
done by letterpress, is an example of 
the type of work taken over in this 
department. Transfer of certain jobs 
like this cover and some single-color 
sheet work from letterpress units, 


two 22x34 Harris presses. Plant has modern camera and platemaking 
equipment for offset. L. G. Akin is manager of the offset department 
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A section of bindery with folding and gathering units in foreground. 
Cleveland and Baum folders are used for periodicals, quad and com- 


has made room for other letterpress 
printing. 

The periodical production facili- 
ties of this plant, in the remodelling 
and enlargement, have been improv- 
ed in every stage of the work—com- 
posing room, electrotype foundry, 
presswork, folding and trimming. 
The layout shows the easy move- 
ment of work from the composing 
room to the electrotype department, 
both of which have nearly double 
the space available in the old plant. 
Note the convenient location of the 
proofroom, separated from the other 
departments and sound proof. The 
proofreaders’ quarters have ample 
cabinet storage space for proofs and 
copy, very important to a plant han- 
dling as many jobs as this plant does. 

Both the periodicals and books 
require electrotypes. The enlarged 
foundry in the Parthenon Press 
plant, with increased battery and 
finishing capacity, is turning out 
more plates than ever before and at 
a lower production cost. 

Although the periodicals done on 
the rotaries in the plant are folded, a 
battery of Model K Cleveland fold- 
ers are required to keep the flow of 
periodical work moving. A new 
Sheridan automatic stitcher and 
trimmer, added to two automati- 
cally-fed stitchers, already in use, 
has greatly increased the production 
rate on certain of the largest peri- 
odical runs. The 2,200,000 copies of 
The Upper Room, coming from the 
rotary press folded, is covered, 
stitched and trimmed on a specially- 
built tabloid machine. 

R. G. Graham, director of manu- 
facturing, who has directed the 
plant improvement program from 
the beginning, has planned to in- 
crease the potential book-producing 
volume of the plant from 50,000 to 
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100,000 copies weekly on a two-shift 
basis. This called for improvement in 
every step of bindery work—folding, 
gathering, sewing, case making and 
casing in. New equipment installed 
with these improvements in view are 
a 24-signature gathering machine, 
which may be operated in combina- 
tion with a stitching and paper-cov- 
ering unit, or operated solely as a 
gathering machine; several No. 12 
automatically-fed Smythe sewing 
machines; a new Sheridan case 
maker; Smythe casing-in machine; 
Smythe rounder and backer; a Mc- 
Cain gluing-out machine, and new 
Sheridan back-liner and headband- 
ing machine. 

In shifting old plant equipment 
and in installing all new machines, 
sheet metal pans were placed under 


"Young Fellow" (mouth open) was just one of 
nearly a thousand persons who attended open 
house held by Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, when remodeled plant was opened 


bination, units for bookwork. To permit assembling of sheets of big 
chart job, chairs and tables were moved in the company cafeteria 
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every unit using any amount of oil. 
In addition, lead footings were pour- 
ed for every press unit, eliminating 
the less satisfactory wood bases. Mr. 
Graham had previously tried out a 
type of rubber base, but vibration of 
presses on these bases was sufficient 
to throw press and folder units out 
of line in a short time. The lead foot- 
ings are proving very satisfactory in 
every respect. 

The enlarged plant now has ade- 
quate facilities for the storage of 
type, cuts, and plates, always a ma- 
jor problem in a plant of this size 
where forms for both books and 
periodicals must be held at least for 
several weeks, and cuts and plates 
have to be stored indefinitely. Stor- 
age spaces are equipped with steel 
shelving. 

The “saw-tooth” roof on the old 
plant was replaced with a level con- 
crete roof, and this, with the space 
over the new additions, is being uti- 
lized as parking space for employees’ 
cars. Ascending and _ descending 
ramps are on the west side of the 
building. Locker rooms for all em- 
ployees are located on the roof; it is 
convenient for the approximately 
450 employees of the plant to first 
park their cars, enter the locker 
room, prepare for work, and descend 
the stairs into the work room. One 
attendant is on duty to direct park- 
ing during the entire work period, 
and two are required when shifts are 
changing. A system of numbering 
and assigning parking space for each 
employee’s car is being worked out. 

A completely new automatic air- 
conditioning and heating system 
affords the best humidity control 
system obtainable. 

The largest book printing and 
binding job being done by the Par- 
thenon Press was in the news during 
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the recent session of the Methodist 
General Conference at San Fran- 
cisco, when special dedicatory serv- 
ices were held for the new Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, a 900-page, 12-volume 
commentary, said to be the first new 
Bible commentary in more than 100 
years. Next to the Standard Revised 
Version of the Bible, being produced 
for release in September by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, this is one of the 
largest printing and binding con- 
tracts being undertaken today. 

It was reported at the Conference 
that 73,000 copies of the first two 
volumes of this big, 7x10-inch vol- 
ume have already been sold with 
18,500 orders on hand for the third 
volume released in April. First two 
volumes (VII and VIII) covered the 
four gospels and the third release is 
Volume I covering Genesis and in- 
troductory matter. 

With the remaining nine volumes 
to be released at the rate of two a 
year, special equipment including a 
special-built Linotype is in use in the 
Parthenon Press plant. A detailed 
description of this machine, appear- 
ing recently in Linotype News, re- 
vealed that it will set up to a 40-pica 
line and its multiple magazine com- 
bination makes; it possible for the 
operator to add both Greek and He- 
brew to the English fonts being used. 





Interpreter’s Bible Job Now Being Printed 
At Parthenon Calls for Complex Typesetting 


Mixing 14 different fonts, including 
Greek and Hebrew, from the keyboard 
of a single Linotype was one of the 
many problems that had to be solved 
before the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., could publish the first 





unit of a 12-volume Bible commentary 
which may run to more than eight mil- 
lion words when the last volume is com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1957. 


“The Interpreter’s Bible” will provide 
authentic texts explained in the light 
of latest studies in archaeology, an- 
thropology and philology, geography, 
history and science. The seventh vol- 
ume, now on the market as the fore- 
runner of the other 11, presents two 
versions of Matthew and Mark, exegesis 
and exposition, articles on the New 
Testament, bibliographies and extensive 
footnotes. 

Problems had to be solved at every 
step of the work, which started seven 
years ago. For example, each 6% by 
10-inch page had to show, without a 
crowded effect, three textual units— 
two Bible versions, the exegesis reflect- 
ing biblical research, and the exposition 
interpreting the text in terms of specific 
human needs. Design consultant on this 
and other problems was Stephen Salter 
of Old Greenwich, Conn. Miss Bernice 
Coller of New York tailored the difficult 
page layout. King James and Revised 
Standard Version texts appear at page 
tops in parallel 16-pica columns. Just be- 
low is the exegesis, 33 picas wide. Be- 
low that is the exposition in 16-pica 
double columns. 

Main text elements are set in 9- and 
10-point Baskerville roman, italic and 
small caps; 9- and 10-point Baskerville 

(Turn to page 89) 


Provision was made in remodelled Parthenon Press plant of Methodist Publishing House in Nashville for improved work flow and greater efficiency 
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Toe guard makes it easier for employee and supervisor. Employee does not have to watch feet to be sure they are out of danger. See sketch at rightr 


It's Comparatively Simple to Achieve 


Safety in the Pressroom 


* “Duke’s” eyes were fixed on the 
hey sheets as they moved rhyth- 
mically across the press and dropped 
noiselessly onto the finished load. 
The skid was getting full. The press 
was running smoothly. A man can do 
a lot of thinking at a time like this. 
“Duke’s” thoughts were usually 
about the job he was running; how 
he might continue it without trouble. 
But this time he was planning a duck 
hunt in his mind. He flexed his trig- 
ger finger; he could almost feel the 
cold steel of his shotgun. His musings 
were suddenly interrupted. A sheet 
had jammed. Instead of reaching for 
the stop button, he reached over the 
guard. Seconds later the gripper bar 
had several of his fingers. 

His partner ran quickly to his side. 
“Tough luck!!” he said. Nearby a 
pressman heard the commotion. He 
joined “Duke’s” partner. “What’ll his 
wife say?” he asked. Then a third 
man joined the excited group and he 
said in despair: “We were supposed 
to go duck hunting together!” 
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While “Duke” was home healing 
his nearly fingerless hand, the fellows 
in the pressroom talked about the ac- 
cident. “Too bad that you can’t put 
guards over people! There was a 
guard there, why did he have to reach 
over it! It was a violation of good op- 
erating practices. Everyone knows 
you can’t guard every part of a press. 
A fellow just has to use his common 
sense around a machine.” 

If a reasonable facsimile of this ac- 
cident had happened in only one 
printing plant in the country in the 
last few years, the comments the fel- 
lows made might have been accepted 
and the matter forgotten. But this 
accident happened in a number of 
pressrooms using chain deliveries. In 
several instances arms were ampu- 
tated. The injured are no longer press 
operators. 

Doing something about accidents 
of this type is one of the most dif- 
ficult of tasks simply because it im- 
plies the futility of some accident 
prevention efforts. But there is 


another way of looking at the situa- 
tion. Concede that the man was: 
wrong. Concede that the pressroom. 
superintendent or the plant manager- 
had every right to believe that safety 
precautions were taken when the: 
manufacturer furnished a_ partial 
guard at an obvious amputation. 
point. Does that solve the problem? 
Is the company going to get out of 
paying for the man’s medical ex- 
pense, disability compensation, loss: 
of time by personnel who assisted the- 
injured, the inevitable loss of produc- 
tion while the personnel are under- 
the spell of tragedy; loss of produc- 
tion and perhaps damage to the- 
press, and most important, loss of the 
skill of a trained operator? 


Sy Lillian Stemp 


Miss Stemp is nationally-known author-- 
ity on safety and recently edited book 
on printing plant safety published’ 
in May by National Safety Council 
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accident before the installation. The 
medical costs were $141 and com- 
pensation costs $954. Added to these 
were the cost of the rescue, the inves- 
tigation, the lost production replacing 
the injured, etc. Does a company 
have to install such a guard? No, but 
if it does, considerable time can be 
saved in supervision. The guard as- 1 | 
sists the supervisor during the times 
when he can’t be watching every 
move of his employees. 
Guards do not excuse lack of 
training. Just getting on and off 
presses, for example, calls for pre- 
cautionary measures such as these: 
1. Stop the practice of jumping on 
and off presses or from one 
press platform to another. 
2. Require men to wear short 
sleeves, tucked in shirts, and 
trousers rolled up. 
3. Where it is practicable, build 
platforms, as at crossfeeders of 
letterpresses. 
4. Use high hoists to deliver skids 
of paper to press feed platforms 

















Construction details for safety toe guard for flat-bed Miehle—one-color on left and two-color 
on right. Costs about $15 and may save hundreds of dollars in medical and compensation costs 


Is the man going to be able to wipe 
out his pain as easily as he might 
wipe off excess oil on the press? Is 
he going to adjust himself quickly to 
the fact that he might as well forget 
about hunting or other sports? Is he 
going to be able to manage on par- 
tial income while he is incapacitated? 
Is it going to be easy for him to learn 
a new trade, one that won’t require 


disabling injuries. Safety cannot be 
bought. It does not go to the highest 
bidder. But it can be earned by any 
organization that is sold on safety. 

Pictured herewith is a_ simple 
safety toe guard for flat-bed Miehles. 
It cost only $15 to construct. The 
company which developed it be- 
lieves it is an economical safeguard. 
They know, too, because they had an 


and to remove empties. 


. Use hoists to deliver inks. 
. Install guard rails, toe boards, 


and hand holds. 


. Keep steps in good repair. 
. Apply nonskid materials to 


steps and platforms. 


. Keep steps and platforms clean 


and clear of foreign objects. 
(Turn to page 92) 











all of his fingers or both arms? 

When all these matters are con- 
sidered, and there is evidence to sup- 
port the statement that the accident 
can happen again—indeed, it has 
happened in a number of other shops 
—is it not more logical to concentrate 
on what can be done to prevent re- 
currences of such accidents! 

In the case of chain deliveries, the 
guard can be extended to cover a 
larger area of the chain delivery and 
gripper bar mechanism. One of the 
pressrooms covers this location by 
fitting an exhaust hood over it. The 
hood not only draws off spray and 
fumes, but closes any accessibility 
to the mechanism. In the East a com- 
pany developed a heavy wire mesh 
guard with a metal frame which 
travels on ball-bearing wheels on the 
side rails of the press. To permit the 
press to operate, the guard must be 
in position to make contact with an 
electric safety switch. The safety 
switch also acts as a cutoff when the 
guard is in its off position and pre- 
vents the press from being turned 
over. 

Many devices and improvements 
can be put to work to safeguard 
pressroom employees. Some of these 
efforts have enabled personnel to 
work more than 25 years without 


A shield bolted to the frame of a letterpress, gear side, delivery end of the press, prevents 
access from the side to the amputation point between the two fly springs, helps avoid accidents 
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Roland Baughman, head of Columbia's special col- 
lections, selected and staged university's exhibition 
of ATF Typographical Library items and graphic arts 
rarities. Here he examines a Doves Press English 
Bible printed at Hammersmith by Cobden-Sanderson 


* Columbia University is develop- 
ing in New York City what it hopes 
will be a keystone in the arch of 
graphic arts centers stretching across 
the nation. That vision is seen by the 
Friends of the Columbia Libraries, 
a young organization of citizens 
who, recognizing the importance of 
the printed record to the whcle com- 
munity of civilized men, believe that 
all of the best examples of the graph- 
ic arts can be gathered under one 
roof. They foresee a time when the 
university’s vast collections, organ- 
ized in a new library, and supple- 
menting an educational program 
leading to the undergraduate degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Graphic 
Arts, will become a powerful force 
throughout the industry and the 
national culture. 

Columbia took a stride towards 
making its dream come true by 
staging in April the first public dis- 
play of rare items from the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Typographical 
Library since the university ac- 
quired the collection in 1941. The 
library grew out of a proposal made 
by Henry Lewis Bullen in the July, 
1906 issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Bullen, at that time ATF ad- 
vertising manager and type director, 
reviewed the 1906 American Type 
Book’s listing of new faces and old 
types the company inherited when it 
was organized as a consolidation of 
various foundries 60 years ago. 

“May I suggest,” wrote Mr. Bullen 
in the first of his “Discursions of a 
Retired Printer,” all signed “Quad- 
rat” and all published in THe INLAND 
Printer, “that ATF, as successor to 
such honored names as Ronaldson, 
Dickinson, Johnson, Bruce, Dalton, 
Richard Smith, MacKellar, St. John, 
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Marder and others, and at this peri- 
od, when it is so rapidly antiquating 
the work of its forerunners, takes the 
opportunity to do a service graceful 
to its predecessors and valuable to 
posterity. What could be more inter- 
esting than a collection of all the 
portraits of eminent American type- 
founders, specimen books, obsolete 
appliances, matrices of once notable 
faces, old account books, casting ma- 
chines, molds, and type in various 
stages of manufacture as it was made 
prior to the introduction of automatic 
casting machines—all in glass cases, 
with suitable explanation and _his- 
torical data? Those who desire to be 
appreciated by posterity should do 
for the past what they would wish 
posterity to do for them.” 
Foundries merging to form ATF 
had collections dating back to the 
eighteenth century. To these were 
added other valuable collections. 
The Typothetae of New York, at the 
instance of Theodore Low De Vinne, 
had assembled the most complete 
American graphic arts library in 
existence prior to 1908. All items im- 
portant to the ATF project were ac- 
quired before the Typothetae collec- 
tion was sold in 1924. Other rarities 
came from the Franklin Typo- 


graphical Society Library, a century 
old in that year, and from vrivate 





Henry L. Bullen, whose proposal in The In- 
land Printer for July, 1906, led to the assem- 
bling of American Type Founders Typograph- 
ical Library, which Columbia acquired in 1941 


Sy Leslie H. Abllen 


Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


collectors such as George Bruce, 
Thomas MacKellar, A. I. Root and 
Carl Schraubstadter. 

When the ATF Library was moved 
to Columbia in 1936, it was consid- 
ered to be the largest and most com- 
plete collection in this country, if not 
in the world. It had been built to 
serve those who practice the graphic 
arts and make equipment and sup- 
plies for them. Each book had to pass 
what might be called a practitioner 
test. For example, queried as to ac- 
cepting a first folio Shakespeare, Mr. 
Bullen replied: “It has no place in 
our collection, because it is so miser- 
ably printed.” The selection was an 
attempt, not to document develop- 
ment of the book if it meant includ- 
ing man’s mistakes, but to assemble 
as complete an array as possible of 
specimens, drawn from the whole 
history of the book, which would 
give the practitioner the most in- 
structive and inspiring models to 
help him improve the quality of his 
own work. 

Also in the ATF Library of some 
17,000 volumes are other collections 
Columbia has acquired during the 
past 200 years. About half of the 
more than 100 exhibits in the April 
showing were ATF items. These and 
the other gems, selected, arranged 
end completely cataloged by Roland 
Baughman, head of Columbia’s spe- 
cial collections, were displayed un- 
der glass (as Mr. Bullen envisioned) 
around the spacious walls of the 
Low Memorial Library rotunda. 
They ranged from a 2,100 B. C. clay 
tablet to Berkeley, California, book 
printed in 1947 by the silk screen 
process. Quality design and produc- 
tion were traced in periods covering 
books before printing; early Oriental 
and European printing; the emer- 
gence of the “modern” book in the 
16th century; the 18th century class- 
icists, the 19th century English re- 
vival, as well as developments of the 
20th century. 

Earliest Gutenberg work shown 
was a vellum leaf fragment from his 
Ars Minor, a Latin grammar by Aeli- 
us Donatus, circa 1450. There are 24 
known editions of the text in his 
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Columbia University Develops 
Library Center With ATF Items | 
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earliest type. It is assumed that he 
produced them as practice in prep- 
aration for his famous Bible, of 
which one leaf, from the ATF Li- 
brary, was displayed. A Canon Mis- 
sae (1458), the work of Johann Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer, who finished 
the Gutenberg 42-line Bible, and 
whose printer’s device is the emblem 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, was fea- 
tured for its very early use of two- 
color initials. Gutenberg had tried 
but abandoned red headings for his 
Bible chapters. The Canon Missae 
initials probably consisted of two 
parts, one for each color, inked sep- 
arately, fitted together, then printed 
at a single stroke with a third color, 
the black of the text. 

Other rarities included the first 
printed edition of Euclid’s works 
(1482), in its original pigskin bind- 
ing, and turned out by Erhard Rat- 
dolt, who issued first type specimen 
sheet known; the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible (1514-1517), the first 
of the polyglots; 18th century He- 
brew scrolls whose manuscript divi- 
sion into horizontal page sections 
illustrates the evolution of the codex 
(leaf) book; Geofrey Tory’s Champ 
Fleury (1529), significant because 
Tory fostered the fashion for roman 
instead of gothic faces, and devised 
criteria by which “perfect” roman 
capitals could be designed. 





Alice B ll, of Col 





bia's special collection staff, shows a mid-19th 
century type picture just printed on Ramage hand press dating back to 
1820. Ramage is regarded as first man to make presses for sale in U.S. 
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One of three known copies of Tolomeo Janicolo's specimen sheet of chancery italic face prob- 
ably designed by Arrighi (1529), whose name is still known through modern cutting of his italic 
for machine and hand composition. Sheet shows upper and lower case letters, ligatures, letter 
combinations, and their use in printing the Lord's Prayer (left) and the Ave Maria in Italian 


Addressing the typophiles, bib- 
liophiles and other graphic artisans 
who previewed the exhibition, Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, president of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
believed it was reasonable to expect 
to see brought together at Columbia, 
“in one storehouse, to place in any 
student’s hands, the entire range of 
achievement in the art that has had 
more influence on the advancement 
of modern civilization than any 
other.” He was impressed by the ex- 
treme youth of the art of printing. 
The earliest book shown was pro- 
duced almost exactly five centuries 


_ emtemennoe 





ago, and when Gutenberg “was lift- 
ing its sheets off his forms, the Greek 
temples at Paestum were lovely, de- 
serted ruins 2000 years old.” Com- 
pared with the older arts, printing 
was a newcomer, a mere upstart, 
hardly in its adolescence as yet. 
“But printing,” Mr. Teague added, 
“is now at the highest, lustiest point 
of its whole career. With all its com- 
ponent activities, it transmits the 
most profound influences that affect 
our culture, our way of living, our 
future, even more than radio, tele- 
vision and the movies combined... 
(Turn to page 91) 


Miwa Kai, of Columbia's East Asiatic Library staff, takes a close-up of 
Korean movable metal type whose forms correspond with varieties used 
in early 1400's. Below glass is 19th century specimen of Korean printing 
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Vocational students in advanced shopwork in Tucson, Arizona, High School do variety of projects 


Graphic Arts Education in Arizona 


“lhe “Jucsou Story 


* How the whole community may 
benefit by a comprehensive use of 
the Graphic Arts in its public school 
program is unusually well exempli- 
fied in Tucson, Arizona. There, deep 
in the Southwest desert, serving the 
local printing and publishing as 
a relatively modest industry, the 
Graphic Arts Department of Tucson 
Senior High School also brings to 
thousands of families a true apprecia- 
tion of the printed word and the al- 
lied crafts that put pictures into 
print. Spreading that cultural in- 
fluence among several hundred stu- 
dents in the daily one-hour sessions, 
the same teachers conduct thorough 
three-hour daily vocational courses 
for a much smaller group of boys 
and girls who graduate into the in- 
dustry’s waiting jobs. 

A strong factor for this wide- 
spread influence of the Graphic Arts 
in Tucson comes with the students’ 
making of practical products, simple 
items for home and family uses that 
become live jobs instead of dead as- 
signments. Boys and girls in the In- 
dustrial Arts course, who can set a 
few lines of type and pull a hand- 
lever platen press make calling cards 
and stationery items which stimulate 
family interest. 

Vocational students, progressing in 
their trade learning, produce school 
papers and magazines (with hun- 
dreds of student-made photographic 
illustrations), announcements, pro- 
grams, and a big variety of printed 
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matter for all the schools. These 
products, which otherwise would ex- 
ist mostly in mimeographed or other 
duplication (if at all), do not com- 
pete with the local industry. But 
they serve to stimulate all the 
school activities to such a degree that 
the big, well-equipped plant of the 
Graphic Arts Department is sup- 
ported with hearty approval by the 
school administrators. 

The Tucson program has become 
an outstanding demonstration of the 
recognized essentials for a well-bal- 
anced application of Printing Educa- 
tion to a city’s community needs and 
industrial requirements. These es- 
sentials include: 

(1) To provide trade training, on a 
vocational level, for selected boys 
and girls in such numbers as are 





reasonably related to annual em- 
ployment needs in the region of the 
school. 

(2) In addition to the conventional 
trade subjects of instruction (hand 
composition, presswork and related 
studies), to teach photography, em- 
phasizing its constantly growing im- 
portance, not only in trade processes 
but as a public diversion. 

(3) To establish the understanding 
of educational objectives and the 
continuing co-operation of the in- 
dustry, both among the employers, 
employees, and their various trade 
organizations. 

(4) To use the Graphic Arts on 
the industrial arts level wholly as 
a cultural influence, but with the 
discovery, among a large body of 
students in such courses, of a smaller 
group who want to enter subsequent 
vocational courses as the basis of a 
future career. 

(5) To use the plant equipment 
thus required on live production 
work, so planned and scheduled that 
it does not disturb an orderly educa- 
tional procedure nor compete with 
the industry. 

(6) To integrate these industrial 
arts and vocational courses with full- 
fledged high school courses which 
will provide college-entrance credit 
for every graduate who needs it. 

The field thus served in Tucson is 
characteristic of almost any part of 
the country, except perhaps in the 
rapid growth of the city. Within its 
city limits Tucson has some 45,000 
residents, but the Tucson Public 
Schools serve (notably with the High 
School facilities) an outlying popu- 
lation totalling nearly 150,000. The 
Senior High School has some 3,000 
students, who come from the entire 
city and environs. Industrially, the 
city has two newspapers, issued from 
a single production plant, a few com- 
mercial plants to take care of re- 
gional needs, two photoengraving 
plants, and a lively business in pho- 
tographic processing which reflects 





This article on the Graphic Arts in the Public Schools of Tucson, 


Arizona, was written 


by Hany L, Gage 


whose lifelong interest in technical education was intensified by the six years 
during which he organized and equipped the Department of Printing at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Since his retirement from a vice-presidency at Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, he and his wife have been living during the winter months in Tuc- 
son, where he continues his activities as a consultant and writer for the Graphic 
Arts. He has currently been studying water color painting under the painter-etcher, 
Gerry Peirce, has now returned to his home at Annisquam, Cape Ann, Massachusetts, 
where he paints, etches, and practices serigraphy as a by-product of the Fine Arts 
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public interest. Thus the home mar- 
ket for vocational graduates is repre- 
sented by a Graphic Arts population 
in Tucson of some 400 persons. But 
these graduates go also to other 
places. 

Noteworthy in this educational ac- 
tivity are the enthusiasm of all con- 
cerned, the complete integration of 
the Graphic Arts courses with the 
regular High School program, and 
especially the unusual part played by 
the courses in photography. The lat- 
ter subject has been marked by 
growth and popularity that reflect 
public interest across the country, 
but this observer has seen no other 
public schools in which so extensive 
facilities exist. 

Photography, as a course of study 
in Tucson, was preceded by a stu- 
dent Camera Club organized in 1942, 
just two years after the first or- 
ganization of printing courses by 
‘Otis Chidester in 1940. His broad 
background as printer, publisher, and 
teacher included the practice of 
photography as a hobby (which has 
been urged for every member of the 
industry as well as its teachers). In 
the picturesque environs of moun- 
tains and desert, and with the pub- 
lic’s mounting interest, the student 
Camera Club rapidly became a ma- 
jor activity. Its picture products were 
highly useful for school purposes and 
the making and processing of pho- 
tographs was a fascinating procedure, 
well within the capabilities of young 
people 14 to 18 years of age. 

Darkroom facilities for the Camera 
Club were first tucked into an old 
basement room, where equipment 
‘was installed for one film loading and 
processing room, one contact print- 
ing room, and one enlarging room. 
The school executives had been im- 
pressed with the educational signifi- 
cance of this student diversion and 
were thus willing to install modest 
facilities. 

In 1942, when Harry Goldstein 
joined the Graphic Arts faculty, he 
also supplemented his printing pro- 
fession with the hobby practice of 
photography. In 1943, he became in- 
structor in Printing and Photography, 
rapidly broadened his own photo- 
graphic skills by intensive study and 
with the active co-operation of such 
manufacturers as Ansco and Eastman 

(Turn to page 94) 





Top: Vocational students in printing study the 
Linotype keyboard. Center: Tucson Graphic 
Arts faculty (left to right): Orval Northam, 
Herman Klenck, Harry Goldstein, Otis Chid- 
chester, Miss D. Flewelling. Bottom: Three of 
six film developing rooms, all air-conditioned 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Millions and Millions 


I discovered what I considered some 
inconsistencies in words using trans as 
a prefix: Alpine is capitalized as is At- 
lantic. Yet the newest dictionary gives 
us transalpine and transatlantic, and 
then trans-Andean and trans-American. 

When I wrote to the publishers of 
the dictionary, I got this comment on 
the situation: 

“The scientific lexicographer merely 
records linguistic data he finds in pub- 
lications or hears in conversation, from 
the pulpit, on the platform, on the stage, 
or over [of all places!] the radio.... 
The spelling of a word, for example, is 
determined by the form or forms in 
which our readers have encountered the 
word. .. .Briefly, the English language 
does not belong to the lexicographers. 
The millions upon millions of users of 
the language perpetuate the illogicali- 
ties and make the changes.” 

I decided to go over my own copy 
and use my own judgment—and imagi- 
nation. In my old edition of Webster’s, 
sub-basement was hyphenated. In the 
new edition it is written as one word. 
What caused our dear lexicographers 
to make the change? 


The lexicographers are a few steps 
behind the “millions upon millions of 
users.” Copy and proofreaders are a 
few steps behind the lexicographers. 
Can’t you see those millions upon 
millions demanding that the hyphen 
be dropped from subbasement? All 
we can do is to keep dragging along 
in the rear of the procession, with 
consistency as our unattainable goal. 


To Quote or Not to Quote 


I am compiling a style book for a 
trade magazine publisher. I want to put 
a question to you which has never been 
solved for me. 

How do you determine the matter of 
quotation marks in this example: 

T. J. Murphy warned Stratford offi- 
cials that “continued opposition to pri- 
vate construction...may result in the 
construction of public housing.” 

“If it gets to the point where the 
town outlaws private building,” Mr. 
Murphy stated, “the law provides...” 

I have noticed at times, in an example 
like the foregoing, quotes are (1) placed 
after the word housing, (2) are not used. 

It sometimes occurs that the quoted 
matter in the first paragraph may con- 
sist of a very few words. The question 
is, then, how can we determine when 
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to quote or not to quote at the end of a 
paragraph, such as the first one above? 


Quotes are not used at the end of 
a paragraph when quoting consecu- 
tive paragraphs of the same work (or 
remarks). In Manuscript and Proof, 
John Benbow makes it more specific: 
“A long quotation in text type con- 
sisting of two or more consecutive 
paragraphs has open-quote at the 
beginning of each paragraph, but 
close-quote only at the end of the 
last one.” 

In your example, the first quota- 
tion (introduced by that) may be 
taken as an indirect quotation, no 
quotes. In such a statement, how- 
ever, the editor probably wants to 
make it clear that the strong words 
aren’t his. The quotes are used for 
that reason, hence are not mated to 
the “consecutive paragraphs.” 

It’s your style book. Perhaps you 
can think of good reasons for leaving 
off the first end-quotes. But what you 
have there is not necessarily a part 
of a “consecutive” quotation. We pre- 
fer the quotes at the ending of both 
paragraphs. 


Any Way You Slice It 

Enclosed is what I consider to be an 
affectation of copywriters—especially 
in women’s-wear high fashion ads—and 
that is the use of “compliment” for 
“complement.” I can’t find a leg for 
’em to stand on. After all, a compliment 
must be paid to an animate somep’n, 
since it’s a pretty speech or “expression 
of regard.” But you can bump (oops!) 
their heads together and they still say, 
“Well, anyway ...” and the purse com- 
pliments the ensem ie. (No dvubt the 
purse noc: its head as it does so!) 


It is our opinion that you are being 
charitable when you label this mis- 
use an “affectation.” We call it plain 
uncomplimentary, uncomplementary 
ignorance. 

Periodicals get stuck with little 
problems like this. The error was 
embedded in a plate. The process of 
correcting is expensive and time- 
consuming, even when the client 
sadly agrees to make the change. 
So strange things compliment each 
other, and nobody cares except the 
people like you and me. 


AND METHODS 


Biblical References 

Please tell me the correct practice 
with regard to capitalizing references to 
the Deity, as in sermons which contain 
such statements as “Draw nigh to Him, 
and He will draw nigh to you.” The 
Bible does not use capitalization for 
such references. 

Thank you very much for informa- 
tion concerning this matter, as our shop 
is beginning publication of a religious 
monthly. 


We are not too familiar with this 
field, but our favorite style manual 
has this to say: 

“Capitalize nouns and adjectives 
used to designate the Supreme Being, 
or any member of the Christian 
Trinity; and all pronouns referring to 
the same when not closely preceded 
or followed by a distinct reference 
to the Deity.” 

Example: Trust Him who rules all 
things (but When God had worked 
six days, he rested on the seventh.) 

Exceptions: Do not capitalize such 
expressions and such derivatives as 
(God’s) fatherhood, (Jesus’) son- 
ship, messianic hope. 

This is a radical idea, but why not 
consult the editor about the style he 
prefers? And it would be nice if 
those who work on religious publica- 
tions would give their opinions and 
help on this question. 


One Retired Apostrophe 


A recent item in the Proofroom re- 
minded me of the difficulty we have 
with one of our local business men. For 
ten or fifteen years we have been print- 
ing forms, letterheads, etc., for this man, 
and up until six months ago, the shop 
was thrown into confusion every time 
he came in the door with a job. He is 
manager of the Farmers Elevator. The 
printer wanted to use an apostrophe 
after the s, the boss wanted one be- 
tween the 7 and s, and the manager of 
the elevator said: “To heck with the 
apostrophe; just give me that job by 
yesterday noon.” 

He is the only manager the elevator 
has had that could end the argument. 
Everything is peace and quiet now, the 
apostrophe rests undisturbed in the 
case, and the elevator man gets his 
work with no argument. 

As you probably have noted by now, 
this isn’t a letter of inquiry. It’s just 
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in the Proofroom 


Please state whether the use of hy- 
phens after the figures in the following 
sentences is correct or not: “We find 
that, by withholding portions of the 4-, 
10-, 12-, and 20-inch pipe and valves, 
the expense has been lessened $18,902.” 
“The city has saved by the substitution 
of 6- and 8-inch pipe and valves for 4- 
and 10-inch.” One reader contends that 
the hyphen is correctly used when the 
figure and word are used as a com- 
pound but that the point should ve 
emitted when the figure stands alone, 
viz., “The city has saved by the substi- 
tution of 6 and 8-inch pipes,” etc. An- 
other contends that the hyphens should 
be used in both instances or not at ail. 


The hyphens are unquestionably 
correct, but such usage is not as com- 
mon in English as it would be if 
people would take the trouble to 
write accurately. Commonest usage 
in English omits all hyphens in such 
cases. All should be used, or none. 
The sense is “4-inch” just as much 
as it is “10-inch,” and a hyphen after 
the 4 indicates this plainly. 

These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 


Teall—are here offered for historical interest 
only, and are not for present-day guidance. 








one of those things to help a columnist 
brag about his fan mail. I enjoy your 
column. I’m a Lino. operator, and it 
has helped me many times to throw 
cur proofreader for a loss. 


The man was right. The farmers 
don’t have possession of the eleva- 
tor; the owner does. 

Some of our best friends are Lino. 
operators, but there’s always room 
for one more like you. We hope that 
your proofreader likes us too, but 
somehow we doubt it. 


Winter Needs No Cap 

In a recent issue of IP (March, to be 
exact) in an interesting article, I no- 
ticed some capitalization that did not 
appeal to me: “Last Winter, when the 
snow...” and “Later last Summer...” 
It is my belief that the seasons should 
not be capitalized. Would you please 
comment on this? 


Some people like caps; some 
people don’t. Caps are mandatory 
in some instances; in other cases, 
usage is a matter of preference and 
style. Private personal preference: 
Lower case for the seasons, unless 
personified, and we haven’t cared 
much about impersonations of such 
since the time we appeared as Winter 


Half a Century Aso 


in a grade school pageant. That is a 
long and indelicate tale we can’t 
send through the mail. 

One of our references says to capi- 
talize names of the seasons when 
used figuratively or when they are 
identified in history with some special 
event or date. Example given of the 
latter: the fateful Winter of 1917. 
(Explanation for our young readers: 
People were dying like flies from the 
influenza during that fateful Winter 
of 1917; also we were involved in 
the War to Save Democracy.) 


A Noisy Argument 

Is the word hassle acceptable? I have 
seen it used in respectable publications, 
yet I can’t find it in the dictionaries, 
new or old. Its meaning, I daresay, is 
similar to that of the word “rhubarb”— 
a rowdy, wordy dispute. 


Hassle is readying itself for a 
formal debut in the dictionary. You 
may use it with safety. We have 
it on the word of an expert. It 
sounds more genteel than rhubarb, 
doesn’t it? Or does it? Hassle or 
rhubarb, they are good things to 
stay out of. 


Upper or Lower? 

Will you kindly give me the rule for 
using AM. and p.M.? Should they al- 
ways be caps or always be lower case? 


The University of Chicago Manual 
of Style and other authorities prefer 
the use of small caps for this abbre- 
viation, with no extra space between 
the letters. We like them that way. 








No More Bad Words 

Concerning the matter of “Desire Is 
Mastered” in the March Proofroom: 

“Desire to cuss” is equivalent to 
“habit of cussing,” since the impulse 
to use profanity is actually a desire to 
cuss, regardless of the gent’s more pious 
desire-not-to-cuss! It isn’t involved at 
all. His desire to break the habit was 
strong enough that he eventually over- 
came (mastered) his desire to cuss. 

So—the author was right, says me! 
If he had mastered the desire not to 
cuss, he would have embraced profanity. 


Let’s say that the guy had a couple 
of desires. It’s possible. One was 
good; one was bad. Virtue triumphed. 
You are getting us confused about 
this matter. One thing is certain: 
He did start acting like a little gentle- 
man. He threw off the tyranny of 
profanity. 


More Better Yet 

Have you noticed the sickening 
spread of “more”? Everybody thinks 
he wants to have “elegance in writing,” 
as Webster says, because he will now- 
adays say “more sharp” instead of 
“sharper.” Once you are conscious of 
it, the misuse of this form is found 
everywhere. First thing you know, 
it'll be “more good” instead of “better” 
—or maybe, “more better yet.” 


We have noticed the plague of 
more. It’s getting so that we hesitate 
to add a plain little er to a word. 
What could more possibly have that 
would make it better than er? ’Tis 
indeed a strange interpretation of 
elegance. 





Arthur Lietz (left), Chicago Tribune proolreader: Frank Frawley, night foreman, demonstrate 





operation of new proofroom control desk developed from a model they designed. The giant desk 
contains 16 shelves for sorting copy to be read. Filing drawers provide reference storage space 
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On With the Shows 

It was something of a thrill to re- 
ceive from the New York Public Li- 
brary the announcement of an ex- 
hibition of the work of a printer. 

There should be more such ex- 
hibitions; in many places there is 
both the interesting material to make 
them and the talent to put them to- 
gether. Folks, by and large, are more 
interested in fine or unusual printing 
than printers believe. 

Important, too, is the fact that good 
exhibits of printing create a greater 
respect for the industry in the minds 
of the general run of people, and 
impress them with the fact that there 
is fine printing and printing which 
can not be so considered. If buyers 
are fully aware of the great difference 
there can be in quality, it is natural 
that finer quality will be sought and 
better prices obtained by those ca- 
pable of producing it. There is no 
reason why a good business man 
shouldn’t want the best printing just 
as he wants the best automobile. 
Indeed, the use of fine printing can 
help increase the sales of his business. 

The exhibition at the New York 
Public Library was highly special- 
ized; in fact it was not called an ex- 
hibition of printing but of “Machine 
Age Art by Albert Schiller.” Many 
buildings of elder vintage are graced 
by pictures on walls, sometimes even 
on floors, formed by placing to- 
gether mosaic tiles of varying size, 
color, and texture. Albert Schiller 
has for years been making up similar 
pictures from stock ornaments and 
border units, many truly remarkable. 
In his medium, and considering limi- 
tations, he rates with the Old Masters 
of oil and canvas. He is a genius, and 
because that would be obvious even 
to lay folk viewing the showing of 
his work, greater interest in printing 
is to be taken for granted. 

Of a different type, of course, the 
co-operative exhibitions made by 
local groups throughout the country 
during “Printing Week” of recent 
years were excellent. It isn’t too early 
to begin planning on such shows for 
January, 1953. Homer Winkler, presi- 
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dent of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, which 
has stimulated and co-operated in 
many such exhibitions, has already 
taken action for “Printing Week” for 
1953. He has appointed Ferd Voiland, 
state printer for Kansas, chairman 
of the association’s committee for 
observance of the event. Mr. Voiland 
should stir many to action. First of 
all he is a printer of ability, and 
proud of his calling. On top of that, 
he has acquaintance and influence, 


Flowers for the Living 

Several years ago I was consulted 
by an advertiser who wanted to 
know who I considered the twelve 
best typographers in the country. 
\s in response to other—if less im- 
portant—inquiries, Glenn M. Pagett, 
of the Typographic Service Company, 
Indianapolis, was included in my list. 
The importance of the one request 
is in the fact that it involved placing 
twelve very important orders. 

Glenn M. Pagett is one of the 
country’s leading typographers be- 
cause, while he has full appreciation 
of, and great talent for achieving, the 
qualities of force, and of glamour in 
the right place, he delivers, in addi- 
tion, the refinements of the craft— 
proper spacing, harmony, good bal- 
ance, and other features which are 
unknown to, or have been forgotten 
by, many who seem to seek achieve- 
ment of force and glamour, it would 
seem, regardless. The refinements 
must certainly glorify whatever is 
forceful and glamorous. To illustrate, 





Glenn M. Pagett is in center above holding basket. At left is Howard Wilhelm, mechanical 
superintendent; at right is Arthur S. Overbay, president of the Typographic Service Co. 


and a flair for what it takes to do 
such a job well. 

The Printing Week celebrations of 
1952 bogged down somewhat from 
the high of 1951, but I will bow low 
and humbly if a record isn’t set in 
January, 1953. Printers having an 
eye to business sales-wise, the desire 
to build respect for their industry (to 
the same effect) are missing a bet if 
they don’t pitch in and help put on a 
printing show next January. If the 
business of preparation isn’t already 
under control, one can be the instiga- 
tor. Idea is too good to disregard. 


uneven and too wide or too tight 
spacing of words and improper spac- 
ing of lines, it has been recognized, 
make reading less sharp and clear. 
Glenn—in the center of the illus- 
tration above—was recently hon- 
orded by co-workers and customers 
on the occasion of completion of his 
first quarter-century with Typo 
Service. He was tehn showered with 
flowers and other gifts—and many 
letters, besides—by people who have 
benefited from his great talents. 
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SPENCER-PorRTER PRINTING CoMPANY of 
Riverside California—We consider that 
your motto card featuring a statement 
of Abraham Lincoln, “Nothing valuabie 
can be lost by taking time,” is attractive 
and exceptionally well composed. Press- 
ed for a suggestion to improve it, we 
would say that the border is too wide 
and heavy in relation to the type en- 
closed. There were three alternatives, 
larger or bolder type, larger type with 
correspondingly less space between it 
and the border, or retention of the same 
elements with the border printed in a 
measurably weaker color. Even so, it is 
neat and rather attractive. 

Houston LiTHocRAPHING Company of 
Houston, Texas.—Your letterhead for 
the Kazmeier-Sherrill Hatchery is ef- 
fectively laid out but would be better 
if the name in script were slightly larger 
or somewhat less condensed. This would 
reduce the effect of the widely contrast- 
ing shapes between it and the Copper- 
plate Gothic used for the remainder of 
the copy. The same result would be 
achieved if the Copperplate were smail- 
er, but there would then be the question 
of readability. Harmony of shape be- 
tween elements of a design is a much 
more important consideration than it 
has been given credit for being. 

THE Caxton Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio—The blotter announcing your 
new telephone number is one of the 
most effective, and at the same time 
pleasing, items of the kind we have 
seen. The blotter is divided, as it were, 
laterally by the printed one and one- 
half-inch yellow band on the right 
which bleeds off at top, bottom, and 
side. Here was a suitable place to use 
yellow—which is troublesome and dan- 
gerous in typographic printing—that is, 
as a background. Just about centered 
(vertically and laterally) in the white 
area on left of yellow band, the number, 
in about 60-point extra bold sans-serif, 
stands out effectively and yet not gaud- 
ily in the medium blue in which it is 
printed. Brief supplementary copy ap- 
pears at the right, in part overlapping 
onto the white section, while your name 
and trade-mark wholly overprinting the 
yellow band are effectively arranged. 
This type matter is Garamond printed 
in black. It is an excellent example of 
contrast in type use with only the one 
big blue line in a contrasting style. As 
you know, but many do not, differing 
styles may not be used together when 
they are nearly equally employed in a 
design and scattered without pattern 
through it. 
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Bull Dozers 


Jitterbugs 





Rhythmorons 








SUP HANL 


High Diva 








Reform School 











Brat Trap 





All but two of the thirty-two pages in recent issue of house organ by Higgins-McArthur Company, 
Atlanta, embody similar so-called "hypo copy" by P. K. Thomajan. First line in each case samples a 
style of type in company's cases, and they are listed in order of appearance on the final page 





designer | richard jay smith 
address 315 north doheny drive, beverly hills 


telephone crestview 1-3759 

















TRACY HOLMES 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


CRESTVIEW 6-4609 


8748 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 





In his typography Bill Actor models some of the glamour credited to Hollywood where he prints. 
The originals of the informal business cards reproduced above are printed in gray on white stock 
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Burton Cxerry of Chicago.—Congrat- 
ulations on the base-bound book, “Plan 
for a Good Book,” of the John F. Cuneo 
Company, affiliate of the Cuneo Press 
with which you have distinguished 
yourself as director of design and typog- 
raphy. Binding is beautiful; large illus- 
tration of two hands in the act of open- 
ing a book, gold stamped on the front, 
somewhat toward left and bottom—an 
unconventional position—is very inter- 
esting. It is also pleasing on the green 
cloth covering of the board backs. Title 
on the front would detract from the 
fresh open look of the design, but it is 
adequate as gold-stamped on the back- 
bone. We wish we could describe the 
8%4- by 11-inch inside pages, but space 
isn’t adequate. (See photos on page 75). 
Let us say, however, that some of the 
best of the modern devices are so skill- 
fully utilized there is no difficulty fol- 
lowing the text. You seem to know just 
how far to go and what of that called 
“modern” to avoid. Most right-hand 
pages bear halftones which bleed off all 
around and which illustrate different 
binding operations and the equipment. 
These afford a fine contrast with the text 
on left-hand pages which are laid out 
informally, utilize color more extensive- 
ly by far than is the rule, and feature 
titles or sub-titles in reverse color bands 
printed in different colors and which 





| A 
Striking, original spread of inside front cover and first page from report which, despite limitations of 6- by 9-inch page, ranks with best we've 





The Los Angeles City College Library 
announces the Exhibition of the 
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Chaste and yet interesting treatment of title page 
by Richard J. Hoffman, Los Angeles. On original 
—in black and green—margins are proportion- 
ately wider and effect thereby greatly enhanced 





bleed off left-hand edges. The layout of 
pages with display elements posed a 
problem, maybe, in the placing of pages 
with solid text, but you met it bravely 
by making front margins of the latter 
much wider than is customary, an ex- 
ample of the power which results from 
massing white space. Thus the pages oi 
text without accents align with the text 
of other pages where display elements 
extend into the front margin. Much 
more could be said and our hand is ex- 
tended to the pressmen. Those right- 
hand pages with their dramatic page- 
size halftones are beautifully printed. 
BREMER TyPocRAPHIc Stupios of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania—Your folder, 
“Announcing a New Face,” is neat typo- 
graphically, and quite an_ interesting 
stunt otherwise. Because you are a trade 
and advertising typographic house, one 
would expect to find a showing of a new 
purchase of type faces on the center 
spread. However, a halftone portrait of 
Fred Heitzenroder greets one there, 
with copy on the right-hand page relat- 
ing the talents of your new statf mem- 
ber. Lines of the main group on page 
ene are spaced too tightly, especially 
considering the large amount of open 
space in the page, and the measure of 
the text on page three is too wide be- 
cause the type group of the page is not 
in proportion to the paper page. An 


Sent to you with the compliments of the 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


on the occasion of its 75th anniversar) 





seen. With different elements, final page and inside back cover were given similar dramatic effect. Characteristic text pages are shown at right 
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high-grade institution of learning, es- 
pecially as in some places—as on the 
title page which is interestingly ar- 
ranged—there are no capital letters even 
to start the words of the institute’s 
name. We’ve always discouraged prac- 
tice of beginning proper names and 
important words in display with lower- 
case characters. “bill mcmaster” along 
with the names of others credited with 
something or other in the interesting 
group on the inside front cover strikes 
us with a bit of a chill. Layout of the 
halftones and print on other pages is 
very good indeed, margins and general 
whiting out being excellent as is also 
true of the presswork. 

GazettE Printinc Company, Montreal, 
Canada.—“Elegant” is the word best 
suited for rating the fine items you have 
been good enough to let us see, annual 
reports of Henry Morgan & Company 
and Trans-Canada Air Lines, the mag- 
azine on industrial chemistry entitled 


associated fault which results is that 
side margins are too narrow in relation 
to those at top and bottom. There was 
a bit of a problem here because to make 
the measure suitable would tend to 
make the lines so short good spacing 
would be difficult, although the copy 
might by accident, more or less, have 
“broken” well in shorter lines. In any 
event, it is as with everything else 
where a choice must be made between 
two evils. Selection should be of the 
lesser, and a type page out of propor- 
tion to the paper page is not pleasing. 

SCHOOL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTs, Toronto, 
Canada.—The general format and han- 
dling of the brochure “Riot ‘52” with 
the brilliant red cover paper on which 


the interesting title is printed in just toad before us unburdened, un- 
the right color, heavy blue, is com- afraid, and with a good hope. 


mendable. The title had us guessing a € Amen. 
bit—as printed in lower case letters 
except for the first one in some places 
and we had the momentary impres- 
sion it was descriptive of an event taking eisai “Oval,” and the big folder of Howard 
place in some schools this side of the Smith Paper Mills demonstrating paper 
border called “Hell Week.” In view of Our apologies are extended to Glenn Pagett, for offset printing. And what a dem- 
the fact that periods are not used after Indianapolis, for "butchering" the showing of his onstration! There are four big process 
each letter to indicate initials, we more nice piece in April. Original was in three col- color illustrations of as many categories 
or less had to stumble onto the fact ors. We sought to readjust break-up for two and —furniture, fashions, fruit, and food— 
that the letters stood for Ryserson Insti- result would not have been unseemly with second _ and it is indeed rare for one to see such 
tute of Technology, of which your color red as in reproduction above. However, splendid craftsmanship in color print- 
school is a department. We are not too the black and color plates were reversed inmake- ing by any process. Colors are full- 
sure that it is apropos to so designate a __ up and text most unfortunately printed in green bodied (dense) bright where they 





Daily Praver 
Imighty God, continual 
: Ip revealed to us as our 

Father, deepen our trust in 
Thee to supply all our needs 
for today. Forgive the failures 
of pesterday, and temper our 
concern for tomorrow. And so 
grant that we map walk the 























Bisuop Ricuarp A. KircHHOFFER 
Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Indianapolis 























the consideration of individual circumstances. Right here is 
where American United has built for itself an enviable repu- 
tation for promptness, friendliness and cooperation. 

A life insurance contract is a long 


term agreement, but many of the 


1877 


incidental needs and circumstances 


must be made. Beneficiaries are 


change and appropriate adjustments | y 5 2 





changed; lump sum payments are 
turned into monthly income; assignments are made, recorded 


and released; the kind or amount of insurance is changed; 





assistance is asked for and given in exercising the various 


options of a policy . . . and so on down through every imagin- 


I you dig into the history of the American United Life 


Insurance Company, you'll discover that this healthy tree is an 


able instance . . . each circumstance of vital importance to the 





outgrowth of two strong tap-roots. 

One root goes back to 1877, 75 years ago, when a special 
act of the United States Congress created the Insurance 
Department of the Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias, subse- 
quently divorced from fraternal activities and operated as the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Company. The other root goes, 
back to 1899, when the American Central Life Insurance 
Company was organized as the first stock company in Indiana. 

In 1936 these roots merged to form the American United 
Life Insurance Company, combining the many years of expe- 
rience of both companies and forming an organization of 


6° 








individual involved. 

Just how well this department discharges its service obli- 
gations may be illustrated, perhaps, by the words of a policy- 
owner who wrote: “I am in receipt of your letter and thank 
you for the correct information in regard to my policy but, 
most of all, I appreciate the tone and spirit of your letter 
which is characteristic of your company. This was the thing 
which caused me to be a policyholder. . . .” 

Then there is the third leg of our three-legged stool, also 
dependent on a matter of judgment: just where and how to 


invest the money you have entrusted to us... . , 











These text pages—not a spread—disclose impressive and unusual treatment of heads. Handling of forms permitted three colors on two press runs, 
panel, "75 Years," of spread on our preceding page being blue. Presentation of content is as understandable as production is manifestly excellent 
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“CA Tipe’ 


Attend the March meeting to hear and see the 
latest on “cold type.” Besides hearing from 5 
experts there will be an operator demonstrating 
the new Vari-Typer in the foyer. Speakers for the 
evening will be: 


HERBERT K. MAGUIRE, Forms Design Department, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, 
Mlinois 


ROY J. KIRBY, Manager, American Type Founders, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAROLD DANTUMA, Reliance Typesetting Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


JACK LEWIS, Manager, Ralph C. Coxhead Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, lilinois 


BERNARD SNYDER, President, American Typesetting 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Following the speakers there will be a question 
and answer period and audience participation. 
Educational program will be conducted by 


JOSEPH J. SKACH 


should be, and presswork clean as 
printing can be. Under glass the dots 
are shown sharp without the least fuzz- 
iness. If one remains to claim offset 
printing need be “gray” or rough, a 
look at these demonstrations should 
convince him of the error of his think- 
ing. The designing of the piecés is 
smartly and sensibly modern, cover of 
the Morgan report being as fresh and 
original as can be. Printing of halftones 
in those items produced by letterpress 
is tops; all of what was in the photo- 
graphs—probably more in some cases— 
is in the halftone prints. We’re sure 
price was the last consideration—if a 
consideration at all—in the selection of 
ink. We often wonder why some 
printers chisel on ink when the dif- 
ference in cost between good and bad 
is so little on the average job as to be 
of no consequence. 

JAMES L. Fitz, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts.—Your letterhead and envelope for 
the Fitchburg Archery Club are excel- 
lent. Layout is effectively off-center, 
but in good balance, shows having been 
thoughfully done and not just “set up.” 
We question merit of the triangular 
ornament, in fact consider it an addi- 





Manager, Purchasing Department, Esquire, Inc. 






tional source of eye appeal which con- 
tributes nothing of interest or in finish 
in the design. In our opinion the let- 
terhead would be better without this 
ornament and we keep getting the idea 
of placing the illustration, which is in 
the second color, differently. It is all 
right where it is—near the left-hand 
side of the design, although the ten- 
dency is rather to overbalance the 
whole on that side. That might hare 
been your reason for using the triangle 
near the right of the design as a coun- 
terbalancing weight. From the stand- 
point of balance, strictly, you were per- 
fectly right, but we would prefer havirg 
balance off to having to look at the tri- 
angle. As we have been looking at the 
piece we have thought it would be in- 
teresting if the cut of the archer were 
moved to the right, to just about center 
and directly at start of the address. 
With one of the lines of type flush-left 
and the other flush-right, it would not 





Craftsman 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18th + DINNER 6:30 P.M. 


FURNITURE CLUB + 666 N. LAKE SHORE DRIVE 











Styling of current series of meeting notices of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. They 
are offset-printed on white letter-size sheets and the original of this one, as in our reproduction, 
is appropriately blue. Cartoons of other issues, like this one, are significant and also appealing 









































ete teto+s $33 even then be a static, centered arrange- 
s at ment, and the archer would seem to be 
: it aiming his arrow into the rather exten- 
} “If once you let it touch your hand, 0) Dou ay f G rat sive open area near the upper right- 
§ : ag 7% hand corner of the sheet. The same 
} Or get it near the heart of you, Y cee cio te ae 

‘ No “eget scala points should be considered in connec- 
} scrubbing , wet : o Wo tion with the envelope corner card 
; Can ever make it part with you! whereon, in addition, the first of the 
‘ Tyre Ji a, . wf two small lines of type crowds the ruie’ 
} a sci ” tad Sent che aie i above closely. Related lines should be 
‘ That got x pe iny , And claim I'd proved it wasn’t s0, If closer than lines, or other features, 
} And simply wouldn’t wash away! Because Id touched and washed it off. F & which are not so, if they are related in 
} It’s like the Old Man of the Sea! Bes! on elder now ten then ' i sense at all. Considering you are a 
“So mark my words and ponder, lad, eee dakiiasaredatiens “ad § 4 youngster, = re speak, the cinta 
} Before you touch or it by. And many writing men beside. iT cates considerable promise—indeed it is 
4 y j ed a er Se of average commercial shop quality. 
i Once touch and it (for good or bad) For it becomes both food and drink if Mono-TrabdE Company, of Minne- 
4 Will stay with you until you die!” And seeps into the blood of you § : apolis—Your new and big type book 
} ee i denotes several things, all most credi- 
§ ? : table. First, you demonstrate your 
erer ery r ess ES eSESTSES -#-+- Serer ability to produce one of the finest 


books of the kind we have seen. This 

bas greater significance because rela- 
Interesting page from booklet by G. H. Petty, talented Indianapolis typographer. On the 10- by 7- tively few have the facilities in re- 
inch original of heavy quality grade eggshell stock, second color is quite suitably an attractive red sources, ability and equipment—and 
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the business—to justify such a book, 
and the competition among those who 
do is mighty keen. Then, the book 
demonstrates aggressive and progres- 
sive management, themselves testi- 
mony which should have a great in- 
fluence with customers and prospects. 
Physically the book has a ring loose- 
leaf binder to provide, of course, for 
convenient insertion of new leaves as 
time goes on. Binding material is sub- 
stantial, flexible, leather-like material 
of a pleasing brown hue, embossed for 
grain and border line around and near 
the edges. Your trademark, gold stamp- 
ed near center of the front of binder, 
makes the appearance chaste and digni- 
fied and, we believe, more greatly ap- 
preciated than it would be if your name 
were blatantly shown. Of course, it goes 
without saying that the types you offer 
customers are nicely and effectively 
displayed. Copy is the same throughout 
and spacing between words is normal 
due to letting words break on letter in- 
stead of division. This also serves to 
give more accurate line length compari- 
son of different sizes and styles of faces. 
The Elite and Pica typewriter lines at 
bottom help in providing quick charac- 
ter count. On the “Specimen Font In- 
dex” a complete font alphabet is shown 
of every type style in the book; all sizes 
are listed whether foundry or mono 
and, to facilitate finding one, the page 
number is given. Large sizes of type 
have been set in long lines to get dis- 
play effect, good character count, and 
some figures are shown in each size. 
As already intimated, the book is 
exceptionally well indexed and the 
section of “Informative Material” is 
among the best we’ve seen, the copy- 
fitting tables and leaves showing how 
different types print on various kinds 
of papers being quite noteworthy. The 
book concludes with information of 
great value on your service in making 
offset plates, your new mono-print 
method by which it is possible to hold 
a good hard and sharp dot formation of 
halftones in line etchings and your 
Flexitype process by which novel ef- 
fects may be secured from type proofs, 
dimensions altered to suit, and other 
advantages. The only thing which 
doesn’t wholly suit us—remember, we 
say us—is the impressive title page 
printed in deep red over the light, 
bright yellow reverse plate impression 
with the word “type,” in a big size, 
showing white paper. We confess an 
aversion (personal?) to yellow and 
don’t believe in the old “saw” reading 
“red and yellow catch a fellow.” 

T. W. ABenproTH, of Taft, Oregon.— 
The first impression we get from the 
work you submit is that you have a flair 
for interesting design. It is tempered 
in some instances by your doing things 
inconsistent with the native ability men- 
tioned. An instance is in your frequent 
use of the Huxley Vertical type. Once 
our pet peeve was a type named Broad- 
way which has long since passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things. It had a 
great run for about a year in the days of 
pseudo-modern typography and, then, 











pAduentising 


E “PACKAGE SERVICE” 


ORIGINAL IDEA TO MAILBOX 


CHARLES E. TENCH PRINTING COMPANY 















5250 WEST KINZIE STREET * CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS ° AUSTIN 7-2113 


For this striking and appealing series of blotters of progressive Chicago printer, the illustration 
and color are changed each issue. Second color on this one is a bright and striking medium green 








MOST IMPORTANT 


ijt 


DAYTON TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE - 


CWife - Daughter -Son- Grandchild 





The short-front folder on the left is very impressive in original printing with color deep blue. It 
is issued by group of mutual fund investment companies. Second color on impressive and modern 
booklet cover of well-known quality advertising typographer at Dayton, Ohio, is a light green 








, 








If one has an effective trade-mark this is harder to beat than to do. On original deep blue is color 
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was dropped like a hot pancake all of 
a sudden. Despite the ugliness of the 
style, and its almost total illegibility, 
especially in mass composition, we saw 
a booklet on the cover of which it was 
used for the one word “Fore.” It was 
swell there, but nowhere else that came 
to our attention. Now there is much 
more excuse for the existence of Huxley 
than there ever was for Broadway. Even 
so, it is a style only for most limited 
use, and display only. It is nice for the 
word “Drugs” on the letterhead of Don 
Mitchell, which is the best piece you 
submit, and this despite the fact that 
condensed and extended types appear 
in juxtaposition, as in the case of that 
particular word and “prescriptions” in 
Copperplate Gothic (extended). This 
disregard of the principle of shape har- 
mony is the only flaw in this heading. 
Huxley just doesn’t fit for the card of 
Abendroth Jewelers which is inferior for 
the further reason that white space is 
poorly distributed with proportionately 
too much in the upper right-hand 
quarter. In contrast, and as it shouldn’t 
be in the circumstances, the lines of type 
are decidedly much too crowded. Lines 
shouldn’t be tight in an otherwise open 





Official Summons 
BE 1T KNOWN THAT 
J.L. FRAZIER 

1S ORDERED TO APPEAR 

AT THE PLACE STIPULATED 

IN THIS SUBPOENA, FOR A 

COMPLETE BRAKE CHECK 

AND WHEEL ALIGNMENT. 


One of series of mailing pieces of Lincoln-Mer- 
cury auto dealers, all, like this "personalized" 








composition. Too bad when you bought 
the Huxley you didn’t purchase some- 
thing adaptable to wider use. Huxley 
belongs, if anywhere, in large ad shops 
where there is practically no limit in 
number of types carried and just to be 
on hand for that rare job where it is the 
thing. You commit an error whenever 
you break up a design into a number of 
definite parts like the 1951 commence- 
ment program of the Taft High School. 
Not only are such scattered layouts 
unpleasing because of their lack of 
unity( important) but they disconcert 
readers by keeping eyes flitting about, 
first here and then there. The idea is 
to so arrange a design that the viewer 
sees it as one thing—indeed, figura- 
tively at least, as if he didn’t see it at 
all. When units of a design are separated 
widely and scattered it is just like the 
situation when one is trying to under- 
stand what several people are saying 
when all talk at the same time. Finally, 
don’t depend on rule arrangements for 
unifying designs or for ornament as on 
the letterhead of Grahame Horton. It’s 
what he has to say in type that the 
customer pays you for printing his 
dodgers, letterheads, what-not. 
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The Case-Hoyt Corporation + 800 St. Paul Street + Rochester 1, N. Y. 


e When you’re at the end of your rope 
and need help . . . call Case-Hoyt. 
Case-Hoyt has pulled many a printing job 
out of the fire. 

After all, it is part of our job. 

We're used to heat. 

We're geared to slip into “high” 

in a hurry and meet 

deadlines on the fly. 

So if you find yourself in the middle 
with the heat on... 

we'll come a’running. 

Our service is so complete that we can step 
into a job at any point 


from plans to production. 








Title page and center spread from 4!/2- by 10!/2-inch folder, the original of which—in yellow, red, and black—is striking and highly impressive. 


As printed, the background tint pattern was yellow, that and red being combined in red plate here. Slanting panel on page two is tipped-on card 
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THE PRESSROOM 





BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Press Without Trip (Throw-off) ! 


About three months ago I bought a 
small platen printing press and I have 
been trying to find a bit of information 
about it. The machine came from the 
United States and I am wondering if 
you can help me. The machine is 
around 40 years old, is called the New 
Champion and made by a New York 
firm. It is pedal-operated and does not 
have an impression handle. I would be 
obliged if you could help me on the 
working and control of this machine. 


This press, of course, was orphaned 
many years ago and no presses with- 
out a trip (throw-off) would find a 
sale today. As for the working, it is 
the same as for any platen press. If 
you miss without a trip, feed waste 
sheets to clean the tympan or wash 
off the missed impression. 


Perforating Numbers For Labels 
What we are looking for is a machine 
that will perforate numbers on our 
labels. These numbers are used for 
coding identification. At present these 
are rubber stamped. We prefer, for our 
own reasons, to perforate if possible. 
The line would consist of about six 
characters. We would like to have a 
changeable type as the numbers change. 
If you know of any one who makes such 
equipment, we would appreciate your 
putting us in touch with them. 


We are referring you to firms who 
specialize in all sorts of special num- 
bering equipment. Almost anything 
wanted may be produced on order 
but is not always on the market. 
Some of the most ingenious machines 
and devices are privately operated. 


Collotype on Platen Press 

We are doing some collotype or photo- 
gelatin printing, using a flat-bed litho- 
graphic press, and wonder whether it 
would be possible to achieve a satis- 
factory printing job by substituting a 
platen press for the lithographic one. 
If so, will you please give us details on 
the types of inks and gelatin which 
would be required as well as any other 
relevant information on the printing? 


While it is true that platen presses 
were at one time tried out for offset- 
lith and more recently for the silk 
screen process, we know of no one 





_ . QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED. BY A STAMPED 
_ ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 
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using a platen press for photogelatin 
printing. At present this work is 
done on a commercial scale on either 
flat-bed litho or on rotary offset-lith 
in an air-conditioned pressroom. 


Agents for Sheet-fed Rotary 

Will you please assist us in tracing 
the British agents for the American- 
built sheet-fed rotary letterpress ma- 
chines which were before the war man- 
ufactured in Philadelphia? 


The manufacturers of this press, 
which is no longer on the American 
market, are prominent manufacturers 
in the packaging and paper box ma- 
chines field and will be pleased to 
advise you as to their British agents. 


Fast Card and Envelope Presses 

We are interested in learning where 
we can purchase the fastest automatic 
card press and the fastest envelope 
press for all sizes of envelopes. 


There are roll- and sheet-fed card 
presses fast enough for any reason- 
able requirement and also very fast 
envelope presses, with some size as 
well as kind of envelope limitations. 
Names of manufacturers have been 
sent to you. 


Triplicate Job Hard To Cut 

We would like to print, gather and 
cut (if possible), running two or more 
up, the enclosed triplicate job. The fact 
that the two paper sheets are shorter 
than the card presents somewhat of a 
cutting problem. We print this job 
three-on complete, running the card 
first; then, lifting off part of the form, 
we print the two paper copies. Our 
problem is gathering and cutting single, 
and stitching 25 sets to a book, which 
we are doing. What we would like to 
do is to gather three on, stitch and cut 
apart but we know of no way to do this 
because of the different thicknesses. 
The clamp will not hold and they tear 
out instead of cutting clean. We could 
feed wedges into stock before cutting, 
but the time involved in doing that 
would be as much as handling single. 


Of course, what you want is the 
most economical method of produc- 
ing this job. Your specifications couid 
be much more detailed without leav- 
ing so much to the imagination, and 
you realize that it would be better 
for your adviser to be at your side 
at the cutting machine on an unusual 
job like this. It all simmers down to 
this: any job of sheets of different 
sizes stitched more than one on 
causes trouble in cutting and it is 
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Farrell (left) of the Sperry Corporation, St. Paul, Minn., discusses Birds Eye Frozen Food 


wrapper exhibit at the 1952 National Packaging Exposition with Ralph J. Jorgenson, president, 
Pacific Coast Foil Co., and Jorgenson Co. The wrappers were printed on a Sperry "1000" Roto 
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better to cut such jobs single and then 
stitch. For example, a job might be 
run 16 up and gathered and cut down 
to size. The cover is run a number 
up and cut down to size, gathered 
with the sheets, and sent to the 
stitcher. This makes up for stitching 
one on. 

There are numerous schemes for 
cutting if gathering and stitching 
three on is attempted, and all depend 
on some kind of padding with chip- 
board to compensate for low spots in 
the pile when under the clamp. Prob- 
ably the best way is to turn every 
other book over and glue a pad of 
chipboard on the clamp to compen- 
sate for any low spot(s) in the pile. 
However, the pads of chipboard 
should be slightly smaller (not same 
size) as spots they are to fill. 


Packing Sheets Pasted Singly 

This question has come up in our 
shop: Should packing sheets be pasted 
singly on the cylinder or may a num- 
ber of these sheets be pasted together 
and this assembly then pasted on the 
cylinder? 


Pressmen of long experience in 
various kinds of printing plants— 
commercial, magazine, book, speci- 
alty and so on—who have the op- 
portunity to compare notes on work- 
ing methods, prefer to score the 
packing sheets singly and paste them 
on over the hooks singly. I believe 
you will agree after a trial of each 
method. 

It is important that all sheets of 
packing lie smoothly and tightly like 
a drumhead around the cylinder in 
order to avoid slurs and wrinkles; 
especially important is a very 
smooth, snug fit at the gripper edge. 

After the sheets are properly se- 
cured at the gripper edge, the press- 
man inches the cylinder around with 
one hand, and with the other he 
smooths out the packing. Reeling up 
drawsheets after clipping the back 
corners for a better fit around the 
rods is also very carefully done by 
tucking the drawsheet snugly against 
each face of the rod. These funda- 
mentals appear to be simple and easy 
and become so with practice, but 
there can be no let-up on care in 
good printing at all times. 


Pencil Printing Presses 

For some time now we have been 
looking for a machine on which we 
could print plastic barrels for auto- 
matic pencils and also wood pencils. 
Can you give us this information? 


There are several concerns making 
the special machines referred to and 
also for printing on other rounded 
objects. The names of the manu- 
facturers have been sent to you. 
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Roller Marks on Unlevel Plates 


We are enclosing for your attention 
two samples of a booklet we recently 
produced, in which the solids on the 
cover show very definite ghosting or 
roller marks. These covers were first 
put on a two-color press of one make 
with poor results, and were later trans- 
ferred to a single-color press of another 
make, with the results as shown. 

The plates used were built up to 
.006 in. over type high before we put 
on our makeready. Furthermore, we 
used a full press capacity of new rollers 
on the two-color press together with 
fresh ink which is a special mix for 
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It’s a 


By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have ap, 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
can you answer without consulting the 
answers on page 917 


1. TV and radio have affected 
newspaper circulations—which 
dropped in 1951. True or false? 


2. The number of daily news- 
papers dropped in 1951 over 
1950. True or false? 


3. Canada’s 1951 newsprint pro- 
duction was over 11 trillion 
pounds. True or false? 


4. The single newspaper copy 
price of 5 cents is generally 
holding the line. True or false? 


5. A rise in newsprint consump- 
tion in the United States con- 
tinued in 1951. True or false? 


nN 


. Sunday newspaper circulations 
were slightly off in 1951 over 
1950. True or false? 


. Pennsylvania has more morn- 
ing newspapers than other 
states. Which states are second 
and third? 

a. California c. Illinois 
b. New York d. Texas 


8. States leading in number of 
evening newspapers are Penn- 
sylvania, California and Texas. 
Who’s tops? 

9. California Chinese newspapers 
outnumber New York’s. True 
or false? 

10. New York state has more for- 
eign language newspapers than 
any other. True or false? 
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two-color work. On colors such as 
brown and green, the marking seems 
worse, especially when running full 
color. 

The bearers of both presses have 
been checked and the register racks ad- 
justed to reduce possible slippage or 
slur. We have tried reducing the plate 
thickness and building up the make- 
ready, also the reverse of this procedure. 

This trouble has not developed re- 
cently but has been a pressroom prob- 
lem with us for some time. We have 
heard that this type of trouble is a com- 
mon failure of this make of two-color 
press, but that does not explain why 
the same poor results were obtained on 
the single-color press. 

We hope the above information is 
sufficient and will greatly appreciate any 
suggestions you may be able to give 
us in this connection. 


The two makes of presses have 
two entirely different types of inking 
systems, one the continuous, the 
other the wedge type, and still the 
same marks show in the same places 
on the prints obtained on the two 
presses. A realist would conclude 
that some fault in the plates is caus- 
ing the trouble since rollers and ink 
are suitable for the job. You will 
find the plates are unlevel. 

In order to test large plates for un- 
levelness when received, when going 
to press, and during the run, a very 
useful instrument called the plate 
gauge is used in plants engaged in 
plate printing. The ordinary type- 
high gauges will not gauge the height 
of large plates except on the edges 
because the throat of the type-high 
gauge is too shallow. 


Fast Job Press 

There have been several recent items 
about a fast job press. We, too, would 
like to be enlightened. May we add our 
name to the now very long list of those 
who want to know the source of supply 
of the special penetrating glue for snap- 
out forms and name of firm sending the 
free booklet dealing with the production 
of these forms? 


There are various fast job presses, 
some especially good on some kinds 
of work, others more versatile than 
others. The important guides to a 
choice are: Which is best adapted to 
the requirements of the particular 
plant, and which is most economi- 
cally operated, measured by produc- 
tion results. 


Small Hand Presses 
Can you inform me of any companies 
manufacturing small hand presses? 


Small hand presses have been 
manufactured for many years by sev- 
eral press manufacturers and many 
printing plants of today started from 
this modest beginning. 
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Donnelley Exhibit 


Shows Evidence of 


Trade Leadership 


}@ An exhibit called “The Roman Letter” was on 
view at the galleries of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company in Chicago this spring. 

Tracing the development of the modern alpha- 
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' Romans joined at the edges to form the first hinge- 





‘ bet, it was probably the largest and most complete 
‘exhibit of the kind ever shown in this country. 

j In the opinion of this writer, the Donnelley com- 
_pany, through the exhibit, rendered a splendid 


| educational service to the graphic arts industry. 


‘In fact, the exhibit marked another step in the 
‘Donnelley tradition of leadership in American 
‘printing. The company has the experience, the 
facilities, and the know-how to do especially fine 
things, and does them. 

This exhibit—which is now going on tour—is 
made up of scores of photographic blow-ups of 
inscriptions from ancient Roman monuments, of 

' fragments from papyrus and vellum manuscripts, 


' and of pages from famous books which were let- 


p 


tered by hand through the centuries prior to the 
invention of printing. Included are tools used by 


_ the ancient stone carvers and scribes, their materi- 


/als, and replicas of the wax tablets which the 


' type books. 
All examples are carefully captioned and ar- 
ranged in sequence by James Haynes, Chicago 


calligrapher and authority on letter forms. Donnel- 
_ ley’s produced an elaborate and beautiful 56-page 
_ illustrated brochure which gives the story of the 


Roman Letter and a record of the exhibit in per- 
manent form. The accompanying illustrations are 


| from the brochure.—J. L. Frazier. 











Fig. 44. Medal of Duke and 
Duchess of Ferrara, 1473 


ete., into some of theirs, giving them more calligraphic character. 
The capitals they used were usually similar, both in size and form; 
to those used in the text. rf 

Later, between 1470-1520, when the demand grew for orna- 
mented and sumptuous volumes, scribes began to work out larger 
and more carefully made capital letters for use as titles and initials 
to go with the formats of these 
books. As models for these letters 
they turned to the Roman classical 
inscription letters being revived at 
this time for use as contemporary in- 
scriptions in stone and for the en- 
graving of medals (Figs. 43-44). 

This revival was well under way 
about 1465. Earlier around 1463, a 
young scholar-printer named Felice 
Feliciano produced the first manu- 
script setting forth rules governing 
the construction of a Roman capital 
alphabet by geometrical means. Feli- 
ciano, an ardent antiquarian, made 











numerous excursions in search of 
classical inscriptions to add to his col- 5... 45. Geometric Construction of Roman Capitals, 
lection and may have acquired his — Pacioli, Venice, 1509 











THE ROMAN LETTER 


A study of notable graven 
and written forms from 
twenty centuries in which 
our Latin alphabet moved 
toward its high destiny 

as the basic medium 

of printed communication 
throughout 

the western world 


PREPARED BY JAMES HAYES, calligrapher and authority 

in the domain of Roman letter forms, on the occasion of 

an_ exhibition dealing 3 with this subject, held by 

R.R. Donnelley & Sons Company in its Lakeside Press Galleries, 
350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1951-52 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


IN WASHINGTON 





Government Printing to Run 
$110 Million for Fiscal 1953 


The National Production Authority 
told the Commercial Printing and 
Lithographing Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at a May 15th meeting that fiscal 
1953 Department of Defense require- 
ments for printed matter are expected 
to total $110,100,000, a 26 per cent in- 
crease over the fiscal 1952 total of $81,- 
500,000, but that requirements for print- 
ing equipment are expected to decline 
about 27 per cent. It was estimated that 
$21,400,000 of the printed matter total 
would be handled by Defense-owned 
plants and $88,700,000 by other sources, 
including Government Printing Office. 

A GPO representative forecast that 
GPO fiscal 1953 production would reach 
$112,000,000, of which $52,000,000 would 
be handled by commercial plants. Pro- 
duction for fiscal 1951 totalled $98,000,- 
000 and for the current fiscal year was 
expected to amount to $102,000,000. 

As of May 15 NPA had received 50 
applications, totalling $34,000,000, for 
certificates of necessity for expanding 
printing and publishing facilities. Six- 
teen approximating $7,600,000 were ap- 
proved, 26 totalling $20,000,000 were de- 
nied, two withdrawn and six pending. 

Of the 16 approved, 12 amounting to 
$7,500,000 were for expansion in the con- 
tinuous forms industry. The other four 
—$87,000—covered end items for direct 
use by the Department of Defense. 
Three were for maps and one item was 
for blueprinting. 

NPA reported that a prospective short- 
age of continuous forms became evi- 
dent early in 1951, when estimated mili- 
tary requirements for that year’s last 
nine months approximated a third of the 
industry’s 1950 output. To meet the 
greatly increased demand, forms manu- 
facturers began an expansion program. 

The committee recommended that 
NPA Order M-65 on conservation of crit- 
ical materials be continued in its present 
form, and that any changes be left to 
J. Noel Macy, director of NPA’s Print- 
ing and Publishing Division. 


Urges Regulation Compliance 

Printing Industry of America’s “Man- 
agement Reports” have stressed the im- 
portance of compliance with wage and 
salary regulations. Noting that Wage 
and Hour Division field inspectors are 
conducting an enforcement drive, PIA 
emphasized that unallowable increases 
are subject to penalty, including dis- 
allowance of all or part of payroll for 
tax exemption purposes. 

“There have been instances of tens 
of thousands of dollars of payroll dis- 
allowed as deductible cost of doing busi- 
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ness,” said PIA. “Most important thing 
to remember, especially where increases 
permitted without prior board approval 
are granted, is to have in company files 
an explanation or justification of the 
increases. This record should be made 
at the time the increases are granted, 
not at some later date. Inspectors will 
not be sympathetic to attempts to justify 
an increase at the time of inspection.” 


NPA Says Material Shortages 
Considerably Relieved Recently 

Expansion of facilities for producing 
scarce materials has relieved shortages 
to such an extent that NPA was able 
to relax a number of its controls dur- 
ing the past nine months. NPA reported 
to the Book Publishing and Manufac- 
turing Industry Advisory Committee in 
May that some controls must be con- 
tinued over an extended period because 
the nation is only halfway through its 
three-year build-up of defense strength. 
NPA added that the second half of the 
program should be less painful because 
a great many controls can be relaxed as 
expanded facilities get into production. 

The committee heard that the pulp, 
paper and paperboard expansion pro- 
gram is substantially fulfilled, with the 
exception of newsprint expansion. Pro- 
grams should fully cover defense and 
civilian requirements for all such prod- 
ucts except newsprint. 

The committee recommended that 
NPA’s Order M-65 on conserving criti- 
cal materials in printing plates be con- 
tinued in its present form, because it is 
not working any particular hardship on 
the industry. 


Reproduction of Postage Stamps 


Printers and publishers who for many 
years have been subject to the Federal 
ban on color reproduction of postage 
stamps will be interested in a Bureau of 
Customs ruling permitting importation 
of an English volume, “The Royal Phi- 
latelic Collection,” which reproduces 
many stamps in color. The ruling does 
not change the ban on American re- 
production of philatelic items in color 
other than black and white. 

Some months ago copies of the pros- 
pectus announcing the English book 
were confiscated because of its color 
illustrations. Last August the British 
Embassy requested Washington officials 
to review the ban in relation to im- 
portation of the book itself. A recent 
ruling was to the effect that original 
color reproduction of foreign stamps 
does not violate Federal law if the stamps 
have been demonetized, and so are no 
longer obligations of the issuing coun- 
(Turn to page 90) 


@ The original of this letterhead is dull and 
lifeless, a commonplace presentation that 
has no sales appeal or charm, the kind that 
does not create a receptive image in a man's 
eyes when he first sees it. The information 
disseminated is not assembled into the one 
single, integrated mass required of letter- 
heads, but is spread out over the area in four 
separate and distinct units. The line at the 
bottom (which does not properly belong on 
a letterhead) is lost. The illustration is much 
too big, too plain and harsh, too much like 
the unimaginative cuts used forty or fifty 
years ago. The type is readable, but it is 
arranged so as to be generally unacceptable 
today. 


@ In the first reset the same type families 
have been employed but an attempt has 
been made to rearrange the units—to put 
them into one close-knit group so as to give 
the whole a free and fresh appearance. The 
phone numbers, which are of relative un- 
importance in a letterhead (who looks up a 
telephone number on a stray letterhead when 
there is a telephone directory at hand — 
unless it be a long-distance call?), have 
been reset in one line in order to play down 
that unimportance and stress has been placed 
on the word "United" which in the case of 
the original was only one part of an un- 
interesting and dead main line. The whole 
has been made up in one unit that is more 
in keeping with the trend of today. This 
setting, however, while better than the origi- 
nal, leaves much to be desired. 


@ The second reset is a fresh approach; 
everything in the original except the copy 
has been discarded. The stalk of bananas 
has been replaced with a simple outline of 
one banana, a more subtle and effective 
motif. The name "United" has been set 
smaller and reversed to add more color. 
The type faces—Trafton, Bodoni and Futura 
—are lighter in weight and certainly impart 
@ more pronounced feeling of quality than 
the stud-horsey, heavy types of the first two. 
In addition, the units are arranged in more 
logical sequence: the main part of the com- 
pany name first, then the balance of the 
name and the address. The color spot is a 
modern affectation, evidence of the influ- 
ence offset has made on letterhead desiga. 
Certainly this letterhead would influence 
more friends and win more sales than either 
of the first two presentations. 
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Periodical Provides Steady Income Source 
For Salesman Who Can Service It Properly 


* With conditions in the printing in- 
dustry in many parts of the country 
as slow as they are at present, sales- 
men on commission are hard put to 
secure a steady source of income. 
For this reason a publication is par- 
ticularly attractive. There is some- 
thing comforting in the thought that 
you have a steady source of income 
which appears on the books every 
month. Even though the account is 
not large, the amount is important. 

A magazine repeats almost auto- 
matically. There is no question of 
making an extra sale every month. 
Of course, some customers must be 
reminded regularly of deadlines, 
but they are in the minority. In 
many cases the reminder simply 
takes the form of looking up a pic- 
ture for the cover. At other times 
the salesman finds it necessary to 
look up and write some copy for 
special articles. 

But the greater part of the copy is 
furnished ready to set. Much of the 
material is often carried over from 
the previous issues, and while this 
will sometimes result in a certain 
amount of confusion, an able com- 
posing room foreman can handle 
these carry-overs with a minimum 
of misunderstanding. Then, too, 
when a magazine is a house organ 
which is sent outside the United 
States, changes in copy must some- 
times be made. Mix-ups over re- 
sulting changes in copy are some- 
times irritating but can be handled 
without too much trouble, once the 
shop has swung into the routine of 
handling them. 

And there are certain items which 
must be carefully handled by the 
shipping department. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of a house 
organ where the recipients move 
frequently. The production man at 
the magazine office does not always 
have time to check his mailing list 
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completely, both as to quantity and 
location, and unless the shipping 
clerk is on his toes he may mix up 
some of the shipments. The salesman 
will have to watch some shipments 
with great care to avoid errors on 
the part of the magazine if it is of the 
house organ type. 

However, the salesman’s greatest 
problem is that of obtaining the or- 
der in the first place. The fact that 
an order for a magazine is such a 
plum makes it desirable for every 





Five Musts for 
Printing Salesmen 


Five “musts” for printing sales- 
men were stressed recently by 
Bernard Waldman, president of 
Modern Merchandising Bureau, at 
a meeting of the Associated Print- 
ing Salesmen in New York City. 
They must know their product, 
know their prospects’ needs, of- 
fer something extra to clinch the 
order, give service until the cus- 
tomer’s objective has been 
achieved, and analyze carefully 
the cost factors involved in each 
sale. 

“If strict attention is not paid 
to the economical aspects of sales,” 
said Mr. Waldman, “the salesman 
will find he is losing orders not 
only to other printers but to 
other media. The intelligent sales- 
man will make a comparative 
analysis of the costs involved in 
printed pieces as against those of 
newspapers, magazines, or what- 
ever other medium will reach the 
intended market. If he expects to 
sell his own medium he must 
have knowledge of other media 
costs at his finger-tips. And if he 
wants to sell a man more than 
once, he cannot afford to drop 
him like a hot cake once he gets 
the order.” 











printer in that locality. In fact, it is 
a treasure for some printers you 
would not expect to find working 
the region. This situation applies 
anywhere in large cities. It is very 
acute in situations where a magazine 
can readily be printed and easily 
shipped out and where copy can be 
sent in with a minimum of effort. 

For example, McCall’s magazine 
is published on Park Avenue in New 
York, but the magazine is printed in 
Dayton, Ohio. And there are a good 
many other publications with edi- 
torial offices in New York but print- 
ed in distant cities. 

Other plants besides yours are set 
to scoop up the gravy that goes with 
the regular publication of a maga- 
zine. And they are prepared to cut 
prices to the bone, or lower, to get 
the business. It will be evident to the 
salesman rather early in his search 
that he must have a plant a little 
more than just ordinarily equipped 
if he is to compete successfully for 
magazine business. 

Let us see what qualifications you 
need to go in seriously for publica- 
tion business. First, does your shop 
have the necessary composing room 
equipment? Does it have the neces- 
sary machines to set all the publica- 
tions it now has and on time? Does 
it have the necessary Linotypes or 
Intertypes or Ludlows? Does it have 
the press capacity and binding ma- 
chinery? Can it do all the necessary 
work without sending out any rush 
jobs? 

Is your machinery clear so that 
you can get out a magazine at any 
time the publisher needs it? You 
would be surprised at the number 
of printers who are very busy at a 
certain time of the month and have 
to pass up some magazine they could 
otherwise print. 

Furthermore, does your machine 
capacity include enough faces to 
meet exceptional demands? Will 
you have to send an issue out to be 
set or can you always do the entire 
issue in your plant? And will you 
be able to replace slugs you have 
smashed on your presses or will you 
have to send out in an emergency to 
replace them? 

You should be able to settle these 
problems before you make up your 
mind to try for publication work. 
Printers who start out with the idea 
of printing magazines without mak- 
ing sure they have the necessary 
equipment are likely to find them- 
selves in some very embarrassing 
situations. 

However, let us suppose you have 
analyzed the problems and find that 
you are equipped to handle publica- 
tions to the editor’s satisfaction. 
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What publications will you try for 
first? Well, let us consider that you 
are a devout church member and are 
active in church work. Almost all 
churches get out some sort of a pub- 
lication regularly. It is not always 
large, and sometimes the pay is not 
too prompt. Printing such publica- 
tions has many advantages. The 
salesman will usually find himseif 
dealing with a fine class of people. 
And if he builds himself a reputa- 
tion as the church printer, he will 
find that other jobs come along 
rather easily. 

But the salesman who wants to 
build up a regular business as a pub- 
lication printer will not be satisfied 
with an occasional church paper. 
The salesman who wants to make a 
life work of publication printing, 
will find special preparation neces- 
sary. It is not enough for the sales- 
man to be a good production man. 
He will find good production men a 
dime a dozen. But if the salesman 
studies typography to the extent 
that he can make his magazine a 
real work of art, he stands a good 
chance of adding it to his list. 

For example, there is in New York 
City a publication known as The 
Art Director’s Annual. This publi- 
cation is a record of the finest things 
which the local art directors have 
done during the past year. Many of 
the best printers in the city have 
handled the job in recent years. At 
present, however, it is in the hands 
of a printer who is noted for his 
typographic ability. As a noted pro- 
fessor who had this man in his class 
many years ago once said, “This man 
certainly ate up typography.” 

This printer has used his knowl- 
edge of typesetting to make a name 
for himself in that branch of the 
printing art. Naturally, his shelves 
are lined with worth-while examples 
of publication printing, and he has 
only to pick out worth-while samples 
of his past work in order to make 
a favorable impression. And if the 
printer is called upon to furnish an 
impressive brochure, his knowledge 
of typography stands him in good 
stead. And a knowledge of color, 
too, is important when it comes to 
a matter of arranging an interesting 
cover or an attractive second color 
for the inside. 

The printer who can handle these 
features has an advantage when he 
competes for publication printing. He 
has interesting samples to show and 
good ideas to suggest. And his typo- 
graphic ability gives him the edge 
when it comes to laying out adver- 
tisements for the publication. 

Another source of steady work is 
found in the yearbooks published by 
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various schools. Although these 
books do not appear as often as mag- 
azines, they are published usually 
every year. In this sort of publication 
work, the salesman will do well to 
cultivate a liking for young folks. He 
will ordinarily have some faculty 
member to help him, often a member 
of the teaching staff who has served 
in the same capacity for a number of 
years. 

Other requirements for successful 
publication work include an ability 
to write fluently on a wide variety 
of subjects. For example, the sales- 
man may be called upon to ghost- 
write an editorial for one of the offi- 
cers of an association magazine. On 
other occasions he may be called on 
to help fill one of the sports pages. 
On still another occasion, a depart- 
ment may call on him to aid in filling 
one of their pages with an explana- 
tion of a new development. Or it 
may be that he will be called on for 
a page of humor. 

He may be called on for sales ma- 
terial. Because he is a salesman he 
should know most of the ins and outs 
of selling and he will often be called 


upon to write sales material for the 
men who are on the road for his 
company. He may be asked for orig- 
inal material or the sales department 
may outline an article it wants writ- 
ten. The advertising department may 
have worked out some elaborate dis- 
plays which he will be asked to 
convert into display pages. 

But, above all, the salesman needs 
to be able to furnish a wide variety 
of material. He is in the position of 
the country editor of a small paper 
who must sometimes fill his paper 
with a variety of material. 

Above all the salesman should be 
able to put together a magazine 
which will consistently interest its 
readers. He may have to direct the 
activities of writers and artists. He 
may have the services of photog- 
raphers to help him. In short, he 
must have complete understanding 
of the work of an editor if he is to 
help any editor who does not have a 
thorough understanding of the rou- 
tine of getting out a magazine. 

This does not mean that he will be 
required to function entirely as an 

(Turn to page 93) 
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"We don't see as many salesmen as we used to, Miss Fruppt— || 
Maybe we better stock the outer office with some good looking babes." i 
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OFFSET 


By Charles F. King 








Stopping-Out Work for Deep-Etch Offset Plates 


* Oftimes in instructions or discus- 
sions of various phases of the litho- 
graphic process, some operations are 
glossed over with just one sentence 
of explanation. The very fact that lit- 
tle attention is seemingly paid to 
these operations tends to imply that 
they are of little importance, or that 
there can be no question in the read- 
er’s mind as to how they should be 
performed. Although there are many 
such operations in the lithographic 
process, one which perhaps has re- 
ceived less attention than any of the 
others is the staging-out or stop- 
ping-out of borders, unwanted work, 
dirt, and other unexposed parts of a 
deep-etch plate which are not in- 
tended to print. 

Many times instructions simply 
say, “Use shellac to stop-out un- 
wanted work areas at this point.” 
Since shellac, lacquer, or some other 
similar material is generally recom- 
mended as a means of protecting 
these areas from the action of the 
developer, one might presume that 
this is the accepted way in which 
these portions of the plate are pre- 
vented from becoming ink receptive. 
Although I do not have any figures 
which indicate how many or what 
proportion of the plate makers in 
this country use shellac or do their 
stopping-out prior to development, 
I do know that there is a large num- 
ber of very successful ones who 
never do. 

Since this is unquestionably the 
surest method of preventing these 
areas from becoming ink receptive, 
one might wonder why it is not uni- 
versally used. The best explanation 
seems to be that even when dyed 
coatings are used, the contrast be- 
tween the exposed and the unex- 
posed portions is not great enough 
to make the areas which are to be 
painted out easily seen. The fact that 
this work must be done under yel- 
low light lends considerable support 
to this contention. It is also claimed 
that when tape marks and other such 
defects are close to halftone areas, it 
is practically impossible to paint up 
to the very edge of the work without 
spoiling it. There have been mate- 
rials developed (other than the con- 
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ventional shellac solution) which are 
easier to use than shellac. 

One of the earliest and simplest 
of these solutions was a heavy rather 
slow-drying asphaltum solution. This 
did not dry on the brush as quickly 
as shellac, and would flow out into 
a uniform film that did not show any 
brush marks. Although the asphal- 
tum was not removed by the alcohol 
wash, it did come off when the Litho- 
tine was applied to the plate after 
the final aleohol wash. According to 
some recently published information, 
the plate should be thoroughly dried 
after the removal of the deep-etch- 
ing solution with anhydrous alcohol, 
and lacquer applied directly to the 
bare metal; in this case, the use of 
asphaltum would complicate its use. 
It would hardly be safe to depend on 
the lacquer solvents removing it, and, 
if they should, the asphaltum could 
have a harmful effect on the dried 
lacquer film. 

There are, however, other solutions 
which have been developed by the 
supply trade as replacements for 
shellac. Some of them are said to 
work much better, and in most in- 
stances they are removed by alcohol. 
Even when these materials are used, 
the principal objection to staging out 
at this point is still valid: It is im- 
possible to see under yellow light all 
of the areas which must be painted 
out. However, once the unexposed 
coating has been removed by the 
developer, it is no longer necessary 
to work under this light, and white 








New four-story plant, Goes Lithographing 
Co., Inc., 42 W. 6lst St., Chicago, purchased 
to consolidate warehousing paper and fin- 
ished stock, order filling and finishing litho- 
graphed advertising specialties operations 


light may be used. Likewise, the con- 
trast between the white metal and 
the exposed coating is much greater, 
and even many small specks of dirt 
which otherwise would have to be 
stoned out later can be seen and 
painted out at this time. 

When staging or stopping out is 
done after the unexposed coating 
has been removed from the plate, 
one of a number of different mix- 
tures can be used. One of the most 
popular is the regular deep-etch 
coating solution with a small quantity 
of phosphoric acid added to it. Other 
platemakers use the coating without 
the acid. Many prefer a solution 
which is heavier than the regular 
coating, and make up mixtures of 
gum and ammonium dichromate; 
gum, ammonium dichromate and 
ammonia; or gum, ammonium di- 
chromate and phosphoric acid. At 
times gum arabic solutions with den- 
sities of 15 to 18 degrees have been 
used with many variations in the 
proportions of the other ingredients. 

If there could be said to be any 
routine which is followed more fre- 
quently than any other, it perhaps 
would be the one in which acidified 
gum-dichromate or acidified coating 
is used. After the plate has been 
deep-etched and washed completely 
with alcohol, all the exposed metal 
which should not print is painted out. 
As soon as these areas are dry, the 
lacquer is applied and the plate fin- 
ished in the normal way. When coat- 
ing or gum-dichromate solutions 
which do not contain phosphoric 
acid are used, they are most fre- 
quently applied at the same point in 
the platemaking routine. However, 
instead of applying the lacquer as 
soon as the solution has dried, the 
plate is placed before an arc lamp 
and given an all-over exposure of 
considerably less duration than that 
originally given through a positive. 
Thus, all of the non-work areas are 
protected by a film of light-hardened 
dichromated gum. 

If the latest technique recom- 
mended by the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation is followed in the 
making of zinc plates, it should not 
be necessary to use an acidified so- 
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Pro-duc'-tion man (pr6-ditc'-shiin), n. (L. 
no homo weekiens). Anaspirin-eating mam- 
mal indigenous to the intemperate zones. 
Natural habitat: behind any pile of wet 
proofs, sometimes found to be supported 
by desk. Generally seeks cover when ap- 
proached by any other form of agency life. 
Is violently aroused at sight of widows. Is 
subject to virulent nightmares peopled by 
engravers, typographers and printers, all of 
whom speak well of him on Christmas. 
Can make any copy look better than it is; 








the Production Manager 


...@ partner in productive advertising 


is only man in office who can spell. Gener- 
ally regarded by associates as indispensable. 


Paper produces too. Paper—chosen with 
end-use always in mind—is a principal 
partner in productive advertising. 

How many colors? How many half- 
tones? How many folds? Will it be mailed? 
How long will it be used? Armed with 
the answers to these questions, the Pro- 
duction Manager reviews the qualities of 
available stock and makes his choice. 




























The Production Manager, sixth in the series of 
“Partners in Productive Advertising,”’ is the work of 
John Atherton, distinguished faculty member of The 
Famous Artists’ Course, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 


Very often that choice is MAXWELL OFFSET. 
Years of papermaking experience, sound 
and unvarying methods, and the most 
modern mill facilities have imparted to 
MAXWELL OFFSET all the qualities of 
strength, whiteness, color conformity, ink 
consumption—plus the uniformity of 
these qualities always—which contribute to 
the kind of printing advertisers expect. 

For these good reasons much of Amer- 
ica’s best printed advertising appears on 
MAXWELL OFFSET. 


Maxwell Offset 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, Ohio 








You stake out your claim on an acre of mail! 


THE AVERAGE BUSINESSMAN re- 
ceives about an acre of mail each 
year, not including newspapers, 
trade papers and magazines. That’s 
an acre of letters and direct mail 
literature alone! And that’s where 
you stake out your claim—for read- 
ing and response—when you mail a 
letter. On an acre of competition! 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Worth thinking about? More than 
that. Worth acting about. Like im- 
proving your letterhead design— 
then printing it on Howarp Bonp 
and nothing else! 

Howarp is a handsome bond. Very 
white. Strong. Crisp. Crackly. Prints 
beautifully. Handles easily. Erases 
without smudging. Resists soilage. 


Remember the competition your let- 
ters face. Make your best bid for atten- 
tion and action on Howarp Bonn, 
“The Nation’s Business Paper.” Ask 
your printer or paper jobber to show 
you samples. 


tA 7 7 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard bond — 


Companion Lines: 


Howard Ledger © Howard Mimeograph 


“The Nation’s 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Writing © Howard Posting Ledger 














lution, and nothing should be gained 
by exposing the plate a second time. 
In following the routine prescribed 
in this recommendation, all of the 
coating is removed down to the bare 
metal after the work areas have been 
lacquered and inked in with develop- 
ing ink and the stencil removed by 
scrubbing. In order to remove the 
last vestiges of absorbed gum from 
the non-work areas, the plate is 
flowed with a fairly strong solution 
of hydrochloric acid, and then re- 
desensitized with a cellulose gum 
etch. Thus, the only function of the 
staging-out solution would be to 
protect the portions to which it had 
been applied during the application 
of the lacquer and developing ink. 
Since it has been found that the cel- 
lulose gum film is not as good a de- 
sensitizing agent on aluminum as 
the original coating film which re- 
mains after the scrubbing-out opera- 
tion, this technique is not recom- 
mended for use with the aluminum 
plates. The film of light hardened 
gum-dichromate is very desirable. 

There is a third method which 
seems to have considerable merit 
even though it involves a little more 
work and takes a little longer. In this 
method the plate is developed and 
washed with alcohol, but not deep- 
etched. The plate is dried and gum- 
dichromate solution or plain coating 
is used to paint out the unwanted 
developed portions of the plate. 
After the solution has dried, it is 
given a short exposure before the 
arc in the same manner as in the 
previous method, and then deep- 
etched and finished in the usual 
manner. Since there have been times 
when it has been almost impossible 
to keep staged out areas which have 
been deep-etched into the plate from 
taking ink on the press, this method 
eliminates this possibility. 

Since, in this instance, the primary 
purpose of the exposure is not to 
form a dichromated gum film which 
will more completely desensitize the 
plate, but instead to form a protec- 
tive film against the penetration of 
the deep-etching solution, it is a 
necessary part of the operation. This 
is true even if zinc is used and the 
gum film is to be stripped off and one 
of cellulose gum substituted. How- 
ever, with zinc there will be a slight 
etching of the plate, since the de- 
veloper reacts with that metal dur- 
ing normal development. 

There are several faults which can 
be found with either of the three 
methods of staging after the unex- 
posed coating has been removed. 
There have been many cases where 
plates have been found to scum in 


these early areas only. At times it has 
been only the parts which were being 
erased which took ink on the press, 
but at other times it has been the 
whole area to which the gum or coat- 
ing had been applied. When the for- 
mer condition was present, it ap- 
peared the bare metal had oxidized 
between the time that the alcohol 
had been dried down and the time 
the gum was applied. In the latter 
cases, oxidation seemed to take place 
wherever wet gum or coating had 
been applied. Why it caused the plate 
to oxidize even on areas where the 
painting out was done over light- 
hardened coating seems rather hard 
to explain. Apparently, the moisture 
penetrated the stencil and caused the 
oxidation of the metal beneath it. 
Another problem which has arisen 
when either of these techniques is 
employed is the existence of an all- 
over scum on the plate. The scum can 
be caused by too much exposure to 
white light during the time the plate 
is being stopped-out. Although one 
of the advantages of staging out after 
development is that white light can 
be used, excessive exposure, especial- 
ly during periods of high humidity, 
can cause the gum stencil to act in a 
manner similar to albumin coating, 
and become ink receptive. This is 
most frequently seen where expo- 
sures overlap on a photo-composing 
machine. Generally, a good dose of 
phosphoric acid and gum will remove 
the film and eliminate the trouble, 
but sometimes it can be stubborn. 





There is one other phenomenon 
which very closely resembles the one 
described above, and it too takes 
place when the humidity in the plate 
room is exceptionally high. Since 
there is generally no scum present in 
any of the places on the plate which 
have been painted over, while the 
rest of the plate has a uniform scum 
over the entire surface, the trouble 
is attributed to the staging-out op- 
eration. Microscopic examination of 
both the plate and a sheet printed 
therefrom will show that this scum 
follows a very definite pattern. If a 
plate which will produce this type of 
scum is examined carefully under a 
microscope at each stage of the proc- 
ess, it can be seen that immediately 
after the alcohol wash, but at no 
time prior to it, fine hair-like cracks 
or reticulations can be seen in the 
coating. On all of the areas which are 
gummed out, the overlaid film pre- 
vents the lacquer and developing ink 
from flowing into all these cracks. 
Hence, they do not take ink. Ap- 
parently, the anhydrous alcohol will 
cause the coating to shrink and pull 
away from the metal and leave it in 
an ink-receptive condition. 

About a year ago this cracking 
condition was mentioned in these 
columns and readers were asked to 
confirm the rather general existence 
of this problem. Also, they were 
asked if any cure had been found 
for it. Prior to this, practically all of 
the published information concerning 
(Turn to page 93) 





Gordon C. Hall (left), western manager of the Lithographers National Association, points out 


first place winner of the Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., in the bank checks classification of 
the annual National Offset Lithography competition to T. B. Miner, Todd's Chicago manager 
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MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
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New ATF Alphabet Cards 

American Type Founders, 200 Elmora 
Ave., Elizabeth B, N.J., has added 14 
new alphabet cards to the ATF alphabet 
kits for specifiers, artists and layout 
men. The new cards include Dom Casual, 
Caslon and Caslon Italic No. 540, Alter- 
nate Gothic No. 2, Headline Gothic, 
Poster Gothic, Stencil, Ultra Bodoni, and 
Ultra Bodoni Italic. 

The sets of 10!4x714-inch cards con- 
tain complete capital and lower case 
alphabets for every size available from 
12- to 72-point. The Jower case alphabet 
in points and characters per pica in 
normal composition is given for each 
face. Position on the body is indicated 
in order to show how much shoulder can 
be counted on for line separation. 


New Temperature Control 

Now available for Linotype, Inter- 
type, Elrod and Ludlow induction pot 
applications is the Microstat precision 
temperature control. Designed to sup- 
plement and overcome the limitations 
of the Star Close Range Thermostat, 
the device is a two-wire control work- 
ing directly from AC or DC line cur- 
rent and eliminating relay mechanism 
and resistor in the control hox. Other 
advantages claimed include small space 
taken up by the upper portion of the 
Microstat, and the Microswitch doing 
away with open circuits and requiring 
no service other than expansion and re- 
placement over a period of years. The 
device is made for Linotype Parts Co., 





«. 
New Microstat precision temperature control 
for typecasters made for Linotype Parts Co. 


Inc., South Hackensack, N. J., under a 
patent granted to Virgil Shidler, ma- 
chinist. The company is adapting the 
control for Ludlow application and 
hopes eventually to supply it for Mono- 
type induction pots. 


Redesigned Monomelt 

Described as completely new, the re- 
designed Model ’52 Monomelt, manu- 
factured by the Monomelt Co., 1611 N. E. 
Polk St., Minneapolis 13, Minn., em- 
bodies 12 major improvements and 87 
basic changes, including an entirely new 
metal feeding mechanism and spout 
construction. Employing a stationary 
mounting design, the Monomelt is 
mounted directly to the frame of the 
typecasting machine and is independent 
of all controls on the typecaster. 





The Monomelt Co. has redesigned Model 52 
with 12 major improvements, 87 basic changes 


With a capacity of 89 pounds, the de- 
vice utilizes two immersion type, tubu- 
lar heating elements which provide 
3,000 watts. The Monomelt is equipped 
with a G. E. thermostat with a range of 
500- to 750-degrees F. A heating ele- 
ment is incorporated into the spout to 
avoid freezing up between Monomelt 
and machine pot. 


New Semi-Automatic Labeler 


A new Dick Labeler, a product of the 
Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. Tupper St., Buf- 
falo 1, N. Y., has been developed to 
handle strips of typewritten labels as 
well as stencil and plate strip labels. 
The compact lightweight semi-auto- 
matic device moves the address strip 
forward to the distance of the label, 
cuts it off and pastes it into position. 
The labeler has been designed for uni- 
formly-sized labels from 14” to 1” in 
depth to accommodate addresses from 
one to five lines. 









IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Redesigned Paper Cutter 

The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., has developed the new 
Style F power paper cutter to include 
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Challenge Style F paper cutter is manufac- 
tured with both hand and hydraulic clamps 


many improvements over its Style C 
(hydraulic) cutter. Improved features 
of the newly-designed machine include 
a wider and stronger knife bar, increas- 
ed range of knife adjustment, addition- 
al power on the knife bar, and improv- 
ed safety guards. The operating cyl- 
inder for the knife bar is located out- 
side the richt side frame for servicing. 

Both the hand clamp and the hydrau- 
lic clamp Style F cutters are built in 
two sizes: No. 265, 26%4 inches, and No. 
305, 30%4 inches. The new hydraulic 
clamp cutter is said to have the ad- 
vantage of positive clamp pressure 
which is exerted while the knife bar is 
operating. 





New semi-automatic Dick Labeler is designed 
for uniformly-sized labels from '/2" to I" in 
depth for addresses from one to five lines 
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Maintenance Check List 

MAINTENANCE CHECK LiIsT FOR LINE- 
CASTiNG Macuines by Thomas H. Bell, 
in its first edition, has been compiled to 
provide a quick ready reference of rem- 
edies to common problems of linecast- 
ing machinery. In addition to contain- 
ing solutions to problems listed under 
21 divisions, the book also includes in- 
structions for machine adjustment and 
care as recommended by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

This first edition is available only to 
Missouri publishers and printers. 


Pressman’s Ink Manual 

PressMAN’s INK Manvuat is a 182- 
page illustrated book written by a 
pressroom trouble-shooter in terms 
that beginners will understand. George 
M. Halpern, until recently director of 
the Manhattan School of Printing, New 
York City, has aimed his simple style 
at the average shop confronted with 
daily problems of securing and mixing 
small amounts of inks of varying hues 
for rush jobs. The ink problems section 
covers identification, causes and cures 
for the most difficult troubles pressmen 
are likely to encounter. Other chapters 
deal with ink and paper relationship, 
inks for special purposes, latest devel- 
opments in heat-set, steam-set, quick- 
set, wax-set, gravure and aniline inks; 
compounds, driers and vehicles, color 
theory, classification, the mixing and 
matching, ink and photoengraving re- 
lationship, process printing, and esti- 
mating ink for the job. Line cuts and 
halftones, some in color, a bibliography 
and a glossary of terms add to the man- 
ual’s practical value to teachers as well 
as pressmen. Priced at $6, it is available 
from THE INLAND Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 


Intaglio Printing in Germany 

Der TIEFDRUCK, SEINE VERFAHREN UND 
MacuInen (Intaglio Printing, Its Proc- 
esses and Presses) by Alexander Braun 
—In the presentation of this work the 
author has attempted to furnish the in- 
dustry with an all-inclusive standard 
text on intaglio printing. Coverage of 
the presses and equipment includes 
latest technical developments. 

Written in German, the book may be 
obtained from Polygraph Verlag GMBH, 
Frankfurt am Main 98, Germany at DM 
24.50 ($5.88) a copy. 
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The Art of Photoengraving 


THE ART OF PHOTOENGRAVING, pub- 
lished by the American Photoengravers 
Association, is designed to make known 
the various photoengraving processes 
and their application in all forms of 
letterpress printing for every con- 
ceivable purpose. The illustrated 64- 
page booklet describes in detail the op- 
erations involved in the production of 
photoengravings, from the simple line 
etching and halftone to the complicated 
color process plates. The book should 
prove a valuable aid to all who buy and 
use photoengravings in obtaining satis- 
factory results in their printed adver- 
tising, by planning with complete un- 
derstanding the progressive steps from 
the inception of the ideas to the fin- 
ished product. 

In addition to a non-technical treat- 
ment of the various processes, the 
treatment of copy, the choice of halftone 
screens and the papers to which they 
are suited, the use of shading mediums, 
the booklet includes a section on trade 
customs and a glossary of trade expres- 
sions containing 900 terms and their 
definitions. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained without charge from photo- 
engraving concerns. 


Foreman Training in Enterprise 

FoREMAN TRAINING IN A GrowING EN- 
TERPRISE by A. Zalesnik—In the place of 
a conventional study of a foreman’s for- 
mal duties and responsibilities or what 
a paragon of virtue he should be, Pro- 
fessor Zalesnik has presented a color- 
ful picture of a particular foreman he 
names “Tony.” The reader is taken to 
particular training sessions which Tony 
attends; he is shown what goes on there, 
who is discussing what, what the fore- 
man is supposed to learn, how he is 
being taught and what he is learning 
that will help him on the job. By plac- 
ing the concrete needs and problems of 
the foreman in juxtaposition to the 
training he receives, the author allows 
the reader to judge for himself its ef- 
ficacy. Copies are available from the 
Division of Research, Harvard Business 
School, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 
at $3.50 a copy. 


All About Direct Mail 

How to Make More Money Wirt 
Your Direct Matz, by Edward N. May- 
er, Jr., president, James Gray, Inc., New 
York, and past president, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, covers all the 
phases of effective direct mail work. Its 
384 pages and 90 illustrations, addressed 
to experts as well as beginners, are 
packed with tested methods and tech- 
niques, with emphasis on money saving. 
The book is a valuable basis and back- 
ground for creating, producing and dis- 
tributing direct mail that brings results. 
Priced at $5, it is available through THE 
INLAND PrINTER Book Department. 


Paper and Paperboard 

PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: CHARACTERIS- 
Tics, NOMENCLATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE, 
revised edition, 140 pages, is available at 
$2.50 per copy from the American Socie- 
ty for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3. 
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Adrian Falcon, Miss Chicago of 1951, proves books aren't the only well-stacked beauties. She 
was on hand to unveil the 50 most beautiful books of 1951 when exhibit opened in Chicago for 
the first time in 30 years. The American Institute of Graphic Arts annually hands out country's 
highest awards for book design. Winners were chosen from nearly 700 books and are now on tour 
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Plan for a Good Book 


After producing thousands of well- 
made books for others, the John F. 
Cuneo Company, Chicago, .has just 
published one of their own entitled 
“Plan for a Good Book.” This interest- 


> 


rousing title denotes the good use this 
book will have for those who specify, 
plan, or pass upon book production. The 
main purpose of its publication is to 
help these people arrive at the best pos- 
sible balance of cost and quality by ex- 
plaining the machine-and hand-binding 
methods in use today. 

Practicing what the title preaches, 
the book’s designer, Burton Cherry, 
Cuneo’s director of design and typog- 
raphy, has studied the problems in- 
volved and has designed the book to 
give information in a simple, and clear 
manner. The 72 814” x 11” pages are 
divided into three sections, each one ex- 
plaining stages of good bookbinding— 
such as sheetwork, forwarding and fin- 
ishing. The book sparkles with the 
tasteful use of red and yellow which en- 
hance the excellent photographs of 
bookbinding machinery in operation. 
Diagrammatic drawings explaining the 
basic binding principles are at once 
aesthetic and utilitarian. 

In short, “Plan for a Good Book” is a 
book well-planned to achieve its pur- 
pose and will not only be an important 
contribution to the bookbinding indus- 
try but an excellent addition to the 
libraries of bibliophiles. The book is 
being distributed without charge to 
customers and friends of the John F. 
Cuneo Company. 





Modern Book Design 

Movern Boox Desicn by Ruari Mc- 
Lean—This short history opens with a 
consideration of the nature of printing, 
traces the printing evolution from the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
through the periods dominated by 
Emery Walker and William Morris, and 
takes notice of the change of printing 
technique about 1900 and the infiltration 
of taste into commercial publishing and 
printing. The second half of Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s work deals with the impact on the 
industry of Monotype and Linotype 
machines, new type faces, and the typo- 
graphical work of Morison and Updike. 
The book is concluded with one chapter 
on the work of Nonesuch, Shakespeare 
Head and Curwen presses and another 
on general publishing since 1920. 

Illustrated, the book is priced at $1.00 
a copy and is obtainable from Tue In- 
LAND Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Library Book Index 


Booxs Asout THE GrapHic Arts pub- 


) lished by the Graphic Arts Technical 


Library—Books listed in this index are 
available to members of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
on a loan basis without charge from the 
Graphic Arts Technical Library, 1104 
Currie Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Arthur A. Wetzel (second from left), president of the Printing Industry of America, Inc., spoke 
before an April luncheon meeting of the Printing Industries of Philadeiphia, Inc. With him are 
(left to right), Raymond Blattenberger of the Edward Stern & Co., Inc.; Harry V. Duffy, of the 
Chilton Company, and Charles B. DeVauz of William J. Dornan, members of Ash Khan of PIA 





The Printing Industry of Seattle elected new officers at its annual meeting in April. Left to 
right are Harry L. Strang, Deers Press, president; George Bovik, Jr., Kelly Printing Co., 
vice-president; Bert Hagg, Lowman & Hanford Co., a new director; C. L. Bushnell, general man- 
ager of the organization, who presented a report of the group's activities during past year 
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Second District PHC officers: Back row (left to right) Hubert V. Sweet, Baronet Litho Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y., president, Adirondack club; Richard F. McCale, Revere Copper & Brass 
Printing Division, Rome, N. Y., president, Utica Club; Jack Abelowitz, Lasky Co., newly-elected 
president of the Newark Club; Charles Gallagher, Fort Orange Press, president, Albany Club; 
James Goggins, Arco Manifolding Co., retiring president of New York Club; Front row: Joseph 
Fursman, J. & F. B. Garrett Co., active in the Utica Club; Herman L. Glessing, Syracuse Type- 
setting Co., president, Syracuse Club; James Irving Peck, Newark Club past president, and 
Edward Stoehr, of the Meerow Press, New York, N. Y., retiring president of the Newark Club 
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MONTH’S 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events asscciated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


PIA Professional Conference 
Scheduled for June in Chicago 


“Building the Sales Effort to Meet the 
New Competition” will be the theme of 
the first professional conference of the 
Printing Industry of America for sales 
executives in the printing and litho- 
graphing industry, in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 23-24. The 
two-day conference will feature case 
histories on Gearing the Sales Organiza- 
tion to the New Competition, Establish- 
ing Programs to Increase Sales Profit- 
ability, Training and Selecting Salesmen 
for the New Competition, with question 
and answer periods following the intro- 
ductory discussions. The meeting will 
be opened with an address on “What’s 
Ahead?” An address on “The Importance 
of Sales Management” will be a feature 
of the Monday luncheon. 

The Chicago conference will set the 
pattern for a series of professional man- 
agement conferences, covering the fields 
of sales, financial, production, person- 
nel, and general management, which 
the PIA committee on business controls 
plans to conduct. 


3rd District Craftsmen Name 
George Mitchell Representative 

George Mitchell of Hamilton, Ont., 
was appointed Third District representa- 
tive of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen for 1953 at 
the Third District conference held May 
16-17 in Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. With a registration of more than 
300, conference sessions got under way 
with a Saturday business session, a civic 
welcome from Mayor Charlotte Whit- 
ton, and a special welcome to the 
Craftsmen from the retiring Third Dis- 
trict representative, Don Runge. 

The two-day conference featured four 
clinics with the following speakers: Herb 
Leedey, Harris-Seybold Co., who traced 
the history of offset lithography; George 
Harper of Toronto, “Productivity—To- 
day’s Problem”; Bert Ellam, also of 
Toronto, “Are You Progressing With 
Lithography”; and J. L. Clark, “Inks.” 

In a short address at the noon lunch- 
eon on Saturday, International President 
J. Homer Winkler spoke on the po- 
tentialities of the graphic arts and how 
they affect the life of everyone. He was 
also the banquet speaker. 
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Ferd Voiland Announces 
Printing Week Committee 

In an effort to co-ordinate and stimu- 
late nation-wide interest and participa- 
tion in the observance of 1953 Printing 
Week, Ferd Voiland, Jr., Printing Week 
chairman of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, has 
appointed 15 Craftsmen to his commit- 
tee. During the next eight months the 
committee will be in communication 
with each club’s chairman. 

Members of the committee include 
Rod Freeman, Los Angeles; Clay Her- 
rick of Cleveland, Ohio; Roy Kirby of 
Chicago; Henri B. LeComte, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Henry W. Lightner, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Sol Malkoff, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles 
V. Morris, New York, N. Y.; Peter D. 
Nielsen, Emeryville, Calif.; Morris H. 
Reaves, Washington, D. C.; Reg. Rim- 
mer, Winnipeg, Canada; Fred G. Snyder, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Darrell Taylor, Seattle, 
Wash.; J. W. Taylor, Tulsa, Okla.; Tom 
Tierney, Boston, Mass.; T. H. Turner, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Northwest PIA Conference Held 


The Northwest Regional Conference 
of the Printing Industry of America, 
representing the states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, was held in Seattle, 
Wash., May 16-17. Arthur Wetzel of 
Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, and PIA 
president; Harold Ross, Kable Printing 
Co. of Mt. Morris, Ill., chairman of the 
PIA regional committee program, Mat- 
thew Kelly, former industrial relations 
director of PIA and his successor, Ed 
Flynn took part in the conference two- 
day business program. 


AIGA Moves to New Quarters 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has moved its New York City 
headquarters to a full floor in the Artists 
Equity Association building at 13 East 
67th St. 


D. H. Salisbury, Carter Co., Detroit photo- 
engravers, was recently elected president of 
Graphic Arts Association of Michigan, Inc. 





HOW TO GET THE MOST 


FOR YOUR MONEY! 


we SERVE 
yoy, = 


Jost 


MECHANIZE 
your materials handling 
operations by using CLARK EQUIPMENT. 

It’s as simple as that. 






@ That’s what they all say? Perhaps. But CLARK backs up its claim with 
facts and unmatched performance. 


On the questions of ... / Number of Trucks in Use 

¥ Quality, Longevity J Efficiency and Performance 

Vv Savings Achieved Vv Economy of Operation and Maintenance 
¥ Customer Satisfaction / Factory and On-The-Ground Service 


... there is at hand—and available to youmoverwhelming evidence that 
CLARK Serves You Right! 


The whys and wherefores are available to you in two new media—the 
“SERVES YOU RIGHT” edition of our Material Handling News, and our 
new movie on the use of fork-lift trucks and industrial towing tractors in 
Plant Maintenance Work. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


Each of these items 
is free to youmthe 
15-minute sound 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


movie, black-and- 






white, on a loan 
basis. They'll tell 
you and show you 
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how CLARK enables 1 INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 85, MICHIGAN 

you to get the MOST 7 Please send: O Meoterial wT ial You Right" 
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going”? mail basket. STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCAT 





AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE 
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THE 
INLAND 
PRINTER 


ANNOUNCES 


HIS is it! Here's a cover design competition 

open to everyone in the graphic arts! Layout 

men, artists, typographers, designers—all of 

you are welcome to try for the four cash prizes 

and the five book awards, not to mention the 

favorable publicity and satisfaction you'll get if your 

design is reproduced as a cover of the world's leading 
printing magazine. 


P First prize is $100 cash, second prize $50, third 
prize $25, and fourth prize $10. And the five honor. 
able mention entries will each be awarded a copy of 
Charles J. Felten's book, "Layout of Advertising and 
Printing," or a suitable substitute. 


P There's no entry fee and nothing to buy. Here's 
your chance to go "all out" in designing a cover for 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


P Your entry should be a comprehensive visualiza- 
tion of what the finished cover. will look like, but if 
your limitations are such that you can submit only a 
rough sketch, send in the idea anyway. It's the idea 
that counts. You have plenty of time—the deadline is 
September |5—but start thinking about it now. Read 
the simple rules below and then get busy. 


Here Are the Simple Rules 
. Design is to be for front cover of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


. Make your layout actual size: 9 by |2 inches. Design may 
bleed on any or all sides. 


. Make the layout as much a comprehensive visualization 
as you can, but rough sketches will be acceptable as an 
entry. 

. Make the layout or visualization on white stock, using any 
technique which can be reproduced in not more than three 
colors by the letterpress method on enamel stock. 


. Copy must include: THE INLAND PRINTER. Name of the 
month (you may choose any month of the year), and the 
year 1953. In addition, provision must be made for fea- 


turing the headlines of four major articles as was done with 
the front cover of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


. There are no limitations in the use of type, decorative ma- 
terial, hand-lettering, stock cuts, original artwork, half- 
tones or Benday. 


. Send in as many entries as you wish. Be sure that your 
complete name and address appear on the back of every 
entry you submit. All designs become the property of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and none can be returned. 


- Your entry must be received by THE INLAND PRINTER not 
later than September 15, 1952. Address your entry to 


1953 Cover Contest Editor 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


CONTEST CLOSES SEPTEMBER 15, 1952 
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Kenneth B. Butler, president, Wayside Press, Mendota, Ill., (second from right), analyzes publi- 
cations for individual editors during a short course held for industrial editors at Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, at which he participated as instructor of layout and production 


2nd District Craftsmen Have 
Annual Meeting in New York 


Second District conference of Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen in New York City May 16-17 
attracted more than 200 members of the 
Adirondack, Albany, New York, Syra- 
cuse and Utica clubs. Saturday after- 
noon’s Share-Your-Knowledge session 
featured talks by Howard N. King, In- 
tertype Corporation typographic counse- 
lor and International second vice-presi- 
dent; Charles V. Morris, vice-president, 
Reinhold Gould, Inc., and Jack Lomax, 
chief consultant, Reilly Electrotype Co. 
Top feature on the banquet was an ad- 
dress on human relations by Roy 
Bryant, vice-president, Durkee Famous 
Foods. Centering attention during off- 
program periods were displays of equip- 
ment, shop aids and precision devices. 

Mr. King’s topic, “Rip Van Winkle 
Slept,” summarized his warning that 
printing management and supervision 
must wake up, and stay awake, to solve 
problems stemming from rising produc- 
tion costs. Printers must know costs. 

Reporting new International projects, 
Mr. King highlighted a 50-page manual 
on club programming, and a Printing 
Week program, starting in September 
and including nation-wide publicity. 

Mr. Morris made his talk on “The 
Job Determines the Paper” click by 
showing many types of paper designed 
for specific end uses. His samples in- 
cluded flame-proof offset paper for 
window displays, a hemp fibre sheet for 
backing asbestos, moisture-proof wrap- 
ping paper, heat-seal paper eliminating 
worry over curling of gummed stock, 
and fibre glass paper for gas masks. 

Speaking from his long experience in 
platemaking and printing, Mr. Lomax 
detailed the techniques necessary to 
turn out satisfactory plates. He urged 
printers to demand proofs of finished 
plates for close examination to be sure 
they are right before press time. 


St Luisa You v5 2 


FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP [Ba] 
33rd Annual (nternational Convention. 
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Mr. Bryant, discussing human rela- 
tions at the production level, stressed 
the vital necessity of eliminating emo- 
tion. Executives and supervisory man- 
agement, he said, meet labor on the pro- 
duction floor, where the tempo of all 
that follows is set. The job itself was 
the focal point from which success or 
failures stemmed. 


H. C. May Heads Houston UES 


Herbert C. May, Jr., of the H. C. May 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Union Employers section of the Houston 
Graphic Arts Association, Inc. Other of- 
ficers elected at the annual meeting of 
the organization are vice-president, Paul 
Schnitzen of Maverick-Clarke Co., and 
treasurer, Paul McCain of Paul McCain 
Typographer. The secretary of the sec- 
tion is O. K. Eden. 


Graphic Arts Education Leaders 
To Meet in Madison on June 29 

“Looking Ahead with Graphic Arts 
Education” has been selected by the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, to be held in the Madison, 
Wis., Vocational and Adult School June 
29-July 2. To permit members to attend 
sessions of the educetional meeting, the 
newly-organized Educational Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., will 
be held in Racine, June 26-27. 

In addition to leaders in graphic arts 
education, the list of speakers includes 
R. W. Bardwell, director of the Madison 
Vocational and Adult School; Ray Blied, 
president of the Franklin Club of Madi- 
son; Prof. Fayette Elwell, dean, School 
of Commerce, University of Wisconsin; 
Mayor George Forster of Madison; 
Clarence Greiber, state director of Wis- 
consin Vocational and Adult Schools; 
Wayne V. Harsha, editor, Tue INLAND 
Printer, Chicago; O. C. Holland, adver- 
tising and sales promotion director of 
the International Printing Ink Division 
of the Interchemical Corp., New York 
City; Pearl Oldt, executive secretary of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Joseph Dapin, president of the Madison 
Typographical Union; John T. TePoor- 
ten, Occupational Extension director of 
Wisconsin; and Arthur A. Wetzel, Wet- 
zel Brothers, Milwaukee, president of 
the Printing Industry of America, Inc. 
Fred W. Mason, vice-president, Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and program. 

Fred J. Hartman is educational direc- 
tor of the association. 





N. B. Clark (seated), Clark Printing House, is the newly elected chairman of the Master Printers 
Association, a division of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc. With him are a group of 
supporters: Left to right, G. N. Brennian, Joseph Brennian Co., who was re-elected treasurer 
of the organization, Thomas H. McCabe, Jr., Master Printers secretary, and A. H. Kinsley, Geo. 
H. Buchanan Co. and national president of PIA's Master Printers Section. Mr. Kinsley was the 
principal speaker at the May business meeting of the Philadelphia Master Printers Association 
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Eastern Graphic Arts Groups 
Plan Banquet for Harvey Glover 

W. Harvey Glover, president of the 
Sweeney Lithograph Co. of Belleville, 
N.J., will be the honor guest at a New 
York banquet, planned for Sept. 27, to 
commemorate his 50th anniversary in 
the printing business. Intended as an in- 
dustry-wide tribute, the program, initi- 
ated by the New York Printing Sup- 
plymen’s Guild, provides for participa- 
tion by all major trade organizations. 

The actual date of Mr. Glover’s golden 
anniversary is Aug. 18, and on that date 
in 1902 he went to work as a fly boy for 
the Duncan Lithographic Co. of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., where he was born. He has 
been associated with the Sweeney or- 
ganization since 1927 when he joined the 
firm as a junior partner. He subsequent- 
ly bought the entire stock of the com- 
pany and since 1941 has been president. 

Mr. Glover has long been active in 
industry affairs. An honorary member 
of the Boston, Montreal, Providence and 
honorary life member of the New York 
Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen, he 
is a past president of the International 
organization. A former president of the 
Litho Club of New York, he is now a 
trustee of that organization. He is also 
a member of the Lithographers Nation- 
al Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers. 


ATAA Meeting in October 
To Feature Panel Discussions 

The Advertising Typographers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., will stage its 
26th annual meeting Oct. 2-4 in Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. First Vice- 
President Carl H. Ford, who heads the 
J. W. Ford Co., Cincinnati, and is chair- 
man of the convention committee, has 
announced that the agenda, featuring 
panel discussions rather than individual 
speakers, will stress technical and op- 
erating information. 

Serving on the committee are M. G. 
Hayden, Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc., 
Cleveland; Harry O. Kovats, Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats, Inc., Chicago; Kurt 
H. Volk, Kurt H. Volk, Inc., New York 
City, and Jerry Singleton, ATA execu- 
tive secretary. 
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McLAURIN-JONES 


Product 


So ann im 


\Gutenb ergy 


would have called 


it GREAT! 







S ag Johann 


Gensfleisch Gutenberg, (circa 1400-1468) 
inventor of printing with mov- 

able type. Widely referred to as the 
“grandfather of printing”. 


Craftsman Quality Certainly a craftsman like 


Gutenberg would have 


Fine Coated Paper marvelled at the crisp, 


sharp impressions, the 
printing brilliance possible with Waretone paper. 
Created for either letterpress or offset printing, Waretone is a product 
of America’s oldest gumming and coating specialists —the McLaurin- 
Jones Company. 
Waretone offers unrivaled performance in the permanence of its spark- 
ling gloss—its ability to hold inks up on the surface—the trueness of its 
color reproduction—its resistance to scuffing and rubbing. 
If you're a printer seeking a paper capable of complimenting your crafts- 
manship, send for your free set of Waretone specimens today. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD TAVERN METALLIC PAPERS, GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS, RELYON REPRODUCTION PAPER AND WARE POSTCARD 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES IN: NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
Mills located at: Brookfield and Ware, Mass. 















Grand Rapids, Mich. and Homer, La. 

















6th District Craftsmen Hear 
Dr. Paul Hartsuch of IPI 


Printing plates and their relative 
merits in printing by means of letter- 
press and offset were discussed at the 
technical sessions of the Sixth District 
conference comprising Printing House 
Craftsmen’s Clubs from Milwaukee, 
Rock River Valley (Ill.) and Chicago, 
at the Furniture Mart, Chicago, May 
10. Dr. Paul Hartsuch, research direc- 
tor, International Printing Ink, con- 
ducted a demonstration of how Trimetal 
offset plates are made. Equipment and 
personnel to demonstrate the process 
was furnished by the Rayner Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, following 
which, a panel of five answered ques- 
tions on all phases of offset mechani- 
cal operations. Members of the panel 
were Lester P. Rayner, chairman of ar- 
rangements for the conference: Ernest 
Blaha, Milwaukee Club; Paul Hanson 
and Ray Bishop, Chicago Club; and Dr. 
Hartsuch. 

Rubber and plastic plates were dis- 
cussed at a previous session by a panel 
consisting of George E. Gall, Herbert 
Libberton and Arthur S. Colton, all of 
Chicago; Willis S. Piggins of Caldwell, 
N. J., and Howard Haut of Milwaukee. 

At the forenoon session, the guest 
speaker was Frank J. Bagamery, a 
lecturer at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, whose address was on what in- 
dustrial psychologists consider essen- 
tials in make-up of a shop executive. 

Policies and methods of doing work 
in local Craftsmen’s clubs were dis- 
cussed under the leadership of Thomas 
P. Mahoney, the third vice-president of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and Roy Kirby, Chi- 
cago branch manager of American Type 
Founders, who spoke on plans for the 
1953 Printing Week celebration to be ob- 
served next January. 


F. H. Parke New SGAA President; 
Litho-Krome Co. Wins Award 


The Litho-Krome Co. of Columbus, 
Ga., was the recipient of the grand 
award of the 13th Annual Exhibit of 
Southern Printing displayed during the 
recent convention of the Southern 
Graphic Arts Association in Knoxville, 
Tenn. There were 34 classifications of 
printing in the exhibit with 36 awards 
of merit and 45 honorable mentions. 

The convention elected Frank H. 
Parke, president of the Democrat 
Printing and Lithographing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., to succeed Harold N. Cor- 
nay, president of the Press of H. N. 
Cornay of New Orleans, La., as SGAA 
president. John C. Henley, III, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Publishing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., is the newly elected 
vice-president of the organization. How 
to fight the profit squeeze was the ma- 
jor problem cited by Arthur A. Wetzel, 
president of Wetzel Brothers, Mil- 
waukee, and president of the Printing 
Industry of America, Inc., in his conven- 
tion address, which was entitled, “The 
Number One Problem of Printing and 
Lithogravhing.” 
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J. Homer Winkler, president of International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, speaks 
to Third District delegates at recent meeting in Oitawa. From left to right, Jack Cowan, acting 
chairman of clinics; Fred C. Baillie, immediate past International president; Mr. Winkler; Albert 
Kolb, the International treasurer, and Gerry Nicholds, chairman of the Third District luncheon 


Boarding a plane for a month-long tour of Europe recently was this group of Midwestern indus- 
trialists, including John M. Morehouse (arrow), manager of Harris-Seybold's home office sales 
district. Morehouse, Fifth District representative of International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen and president of Cleveland Printers Supplymen's Guild, will visit graphic arts plants 


Francis T. Murray, directer of athletics at the University of Pennsylvania, addressed a recent 
monthly meeting of the Printing Industries of Philedelphia, Inc. Talking things over after the 
meeting are, left to right, Murray, Harrison Wilson, sales manager of Bingham Company, 1936 
captain of Cornell team, and J. W. Scott, Jr., president of Printing Industries of Philadelphia 
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CONVENTIONS| 
What-Where-When 


International Craftsmen’s 9th District 
Conference, Austin, Tex., June 13-15. 

Southwestern Photoengravers Asso- 
ciation, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., June 15-18. 

National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, the Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 16-18. 

Pacific Craftsmen’s Society, annual 
meeting, Vancouver, B. C., June 19-21. 

International Craftsmen’s Fifth Dis- 
trict Conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., June 20-21. 

Annual Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation, Madison Vocational and Adult 
School, Madison, Wis., June 29-July 2. 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 10-13. 

Northwest Mechanical Conference, 
Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn., Sept. 20-22. 

Printing Industry of America, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13-16. 















Thirty-Six of “Fifty Books” 
Feature Linotype Faces 

Utilizing 11 different type faces, 36 
of the 50 books recently selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts as 
the 1952 “Fifty Books of the Year” were 
set in Linotype faces. Janson, Caledonia, 
and Baskerville were the three foremost 
book faces selected with eight books set 
in Janson, six in Caledonia, and five in 
Baskerville. Four books each were set 
in Bodoni Book, Electra, and Times Ro- 
man. Also chosen for one book each 
were Garamond, Estienne, Fairfield, 
Bodoni and Granjon. 

The schedule of showings of the 13th 
annual AIGA selection of fifty books in 
major cities began with an opening ex- 
hibit in Chicago, followed by exhibits 
during April in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Boston, and ending the latter 
part of April with simultaneous exhibits 
in Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 






















C. A. Mahoney is new director of the cre- 
ative sales department, Sanderson Brothers, 













North Abington (Mass.) printers-lithographers 
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JUST SAY 


FAGLE-A 


COUPON 
AGAWAM 
CONTRACT 
ACCEPTANCE 


Bond 
Bond ¢ Onion Skin 
Bond 
Bond ¢ Record ¢ Index 














TROJAN - Bond ¢ Onion Skin ¢ Record 
QUALITY - Bond ¢ Manifold ¢ Cover ¢ Index 
Ledger ¢ Embossed ¢ Vellum 
EAGLE-A 
iv Typewriter and Boxed Papers 
a Paper and Paper Boards for 
PAPERS engineering, industrial and 











technical uses. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 














































DO YOU KNOW THAT... 





The Wiu1am M. Kemp Co. of San 
Francisco, will continue to sell EBCO 
offset presses in the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory in collaboration with the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company’s service 
and sales organization in San Francisco, 
directed by Frank G. Betlock. 

The Atpine Paper Co. of New York 
City, is the New York area distributor 
of the Nashua Corporation’s heat seal 
papers, Pervenac and Imac. 

Anprew M. McBurney, formerly Ox- 
ford Paper Co. sales manager, is now 
general manager of sales, and OLIVER 
S. BarriE is manager of sales of Oxford 
Miami Paper Co., wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, and western sales manager of 
Oxford Paper Co. Harotp H. Ho.pen, 
vice-president in charge of Oxford Pa- 
per Co. sales, resigned to become presi- 
dent and a director of Eastern Corpora- 
tion, Bangor, Me. 





A. M. McBurney H. A. Asten 


Hersert A. AsTEN is the new south- 
western branch manager of the Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The firm 
also announced the appointments of 
Cuar.es D. NasH and Harotp P. DaHL- 
GREN to the Atlanta sales staff. 

CLARENCE P. SHELDON, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Northwest 
Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., has been 
placed in charge of company activity 
in the Chicago territory. With head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, OrLo F. Brower 
will represent the firm in the Twin 
Cities territory. Francis WorcEsTER has 
been transferred from the Cloquet home 
office to St. Louis where, with James S. 
TrLLmAN, district sales manager, he will 
represent the company in the St. Louis- 
southwest territory. 

E. A. Luscomse has been appointed 
head of a new Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Co. division special- 
izing in carton production work. With 
headquarters in Chicago, he is technical 
adviser in connection with cutting, 
creasing, stripping and printing card- 
board on flatbed and rotary presses. 
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Joun S. Kier, former executive vice- 
president of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co., Framingham, Mass., has been 
elected president of the firm. Newly- 


elected vice-president in charge of 
marketing is Ralph A. Maish; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, John A. 
Garvey. 

Tuomas J. Dunne is now special New 
York City sales representative for Har- 
ris-Seybold platemaking and pressroom 
chemicals. 

Rosert P. Dirrmar has been appointed 
director of the customer service labor- 
atory of the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio. The firm 
also announced the appointment of Ear. 
C. Barker to the Chicago sales staff. 

Wittman Paper Co., Inc. of New York 
City, now 74 years old, staged a dinner 
in honor of Cartes Kine, salesman for 
half a century. 

W. C. Datton has been appointed ex- 
port manager of Intertype Corporation. 

THE Sun Cuemicat Corp., Long Island 
City, New York, has opened a new of- 
fice and ink service station for the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Co., Portland, Ore. 

Louts C. Epear, Jr., has been appointed 
vice-president of Daystrom, nc., whose 
largest subsidiary is American Type 
Founders. 

Pore AND Gray, INc., celebrating its 
25th anniversary in the manufacture of 
printing and lithographic inks, and 
specialists in overprint varnish, gloss 
and metallic inks, has moved to a new 
plant in Allwood, Clifton, N. J. 

C. D. RicHarpson is manager of a new 
office and ink service station opened 
at 1226 S. E. Grand Ave., Portland, 
Ore., by General Printing Ink Co., Pa- 
cific Coast Division. 








Willnus New Intertype Head 

At their annual organization meeting 
in May the directors of Intertype Corp. 
elected Neal Dow Becker chairman of 
the board and designated him to con- 
tinue as chief executive officer. Mr. 
Becker had been president of the cor- 
poration since 1926. Paul Appenzeller 
retired as board chairman and was 
elected executive committee chairman. 

Succeeding Mr. Becker as president 
is Harry G. Willnus, executive vice- 
president since 1951 and vice-president 
and secretary for some years prior to 





Harry G. Willnus 


Neal Dow Becker 


that time. Frank Hoffman is now secre- 
tary as well as a vice-president. 

Re-elected officers are: Alden T. 
Mann, vice-president; Herman A. 
Peterson, vice-president and comptrol- 
ler; Herman R. Freund, vice-vresident; 
Harry A. Grube, treasurer, and William 
J. Dunne, assistant secretary. 

E. C. Rew has been elected president 
of the American Writing Paper Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. Officers re-elected at 
the company annual meeting were J. G. 
McNaveut, vice-president, and C. L. 
KirKPATRICK, secretary and treasurer. 

Tue Saxon Paper Corp., New York 
City, has been appointed United States 
and Canadian distributor of Pam-X, 
synthetic flexible padding adhesive made 
by Anchor Chemical Corp., Brooklyn. 

The new finishing building of WHEEL- 
WRIGHT Papers, Inc., Leominster, Mass., 
is to be completed this summer. 


Cart A. Swanson, Printing Machinery 
Service Co. of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed to the newly-created post of 
sales manager. With headquarters in 
Portland, A. H. Sawrett will represent 
the firm in Oregon and Washington. 





John S. Keir (center), executive vice-president since 1939, is new president of Dennison Manu- 


facturing Company, Framingham, Mass., replacing H. S. Dennison, who died recently after 35 
years as president; R. A. Maish (right) and J. A. Garvey (left) have been named vice-presidents 
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NAMES 
TO REMEMBER 


Enamel Printing Papers 
Cellufold * Imperial 
Cellugloss * Pliable 

Coated Printing Papers 
Sunbeam * Sunray * Merritt 


Uncoated Book Payers 
De Soto * Imperial Bible 
Rocket °* British Opaque 
Uncoated Printing Papers 
Sunbeam °* Sunray 


Printing, Publication and 
Converting Paper Division 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 


P Reeioirngy, 


Emperor Goose by H. G. Kyllingstad from National Audubon Society 


Your interests are best served when you find variety, quality 


and uniformity offered by the paper manufacturer. 


St. Regis is regularly supplying large and small paper buyers 
throughout the country with a complete range of grades— 
Lightweight Directory Papers, Publication Papers, Converting Papers, 
Commercial Printing Papers and Specialty Papers— 

each maintaining a uniformity made possible by the company’s 


extensive wood, pulp and paper making resources. 
Since there is a St. Regis grade for every purpose, you will be 


‘Protecting Your Interests’ by standardizing on the 


St. Regis line — it will assure you the best results for every type of job. 


FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET... 


St. Regis exerts close control of quality. With its own 


forests, complete paper making facilities, and varied ad G ae a 
resources, St. Regis Paper Co. has what it takes to produce... tne fiyfeer Oe tne ferinling 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 








DO YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


CuarLtes W. Norton, under whose 
technical direction the Vari-Typer was 
engineered and developed, died May 3, 
at his Middleboro, Mass. home. He was 
chief engineer for Ralph C. Coxhead 
. , . Corp., Newark, N. J., but had been 

Sales representatives and agents of Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, photographed semi-retired for a year and a half. 
at conference where the sales policy and engineering features of recently acquired EBCO offset Grorce Kepersna, formerly a district 
press were discussed by Miller Printing Machinery Company and Electric Boat Company officials representative of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Newark (N. J.) Club. He is a sales 
representative of Gaetjens, Berger & 

Wirth, Inc., ink manufacturer. 

GrorcE F. Crowe, International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
was presented with an engrossed certi- 
ficate commemorating his 33 years of 
service to his union at the annual meet- 
ing of the Allied Printing Employers’ 
Association, a division of Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia, Inc. 

Nason B. Crark, Clark Printing House, 
Inc., has been elected chairman of the 
Philadelphia Master Printers. 

Epson S. Dunsar, Crocker-McElwain 
Co., has been re-elected president of 
Paper Makers Advertising Association. 
Other officers named at the annual 
luncheon in New York City are: East- 
ern vice-president, Eliot L. Wight, 
United States Envelope Co.; Western 
vice-president, Tad R. Meyer, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co.; treasurer, R. F. 
Walter, Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Co.; secretary, George M. Robinson, 
Riegel Paper Co. 

The NexoosKka-Epwarps Paper Co. of 
Port Edwards, Wis., has embarked upon 
a new company health service for its 
1,800 employees. The program calls for 
initial and follow-up physical examina- 
tions by local physicians to be conducted 
on company time and at the company’s 
expense. 

THe Merritt Lacy Corporation has 
announced the completion of its new 
plant in Bloomfield, N. J. The firm’s sales 
office will remain at 31 Central Ave., 
Newark 2, N. J. 

GENERAL PrintinG INK Co. is now op- 
erating at 2506 Tillar St., Fort Worth, 
Tex., as the southwest division of Sun 
Chemical Corp. Under the management 
of Sid Rochelle, the new unit is provid- 
ing complete service for buyers of 
printing inks for all processes in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 

Joun B. PLUNKETT, manager of the 
aniline ink control laboratory of Bensing 

° i bd e Brothers and Deeney, has been elected 

The Brown -Br idge Mills Inc. Troy ‘@)itte president of the Philadelphia Printing 

} , 4 Ink Production Club. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO F. Harry Batcu has been appointed 
6 East 45th St 2031 Pine St 608 S. Dearborn 4378 Lindell Blvd 1 Drumm Street 4 vice-president in charge of sales, JAMES 
F. Lovine, Jr., vice-president in charge 

of manufacturing of Westmore & Com- 

pany, Houston, Tex. 
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Shall we have the 


deep freeze ready, dear? 

















Whether it’s hunting or fishing, golf or tennis, 
sports are a major source of recreation and relaxa- 
tion for millions of Americans. In serving the needs 
of these enthusiasts, the Sporting Goods Industry 
makes a vital contribution to the health and happi- 
ness of the nation. 
For the sportsman, his gear and equipment often FO RD PAPERS 
hold as much appeal as woods, stream or athletic 
field. Part of the thrill is poring over catalogues 
and brochures for new items and suggestions. H l B ild Sy | 
Here is another striking example of how printing Cc Pp ul ales 
helps make modern living more enjoyable — and 
helps build sales for manufacturers and dealers. 
Oxford papers can add realism and sales appeal to 
your selling-in-print by assuring finer, more faithful 
reproduction. You will find Oxford grades ideally se 
suited for folders, catalogues, labels, wraps and OXFORD PAPER COMPANY AIG OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
many other forms of promotional material...each 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “GO 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


designed to do a more effective, more economical job. Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 








XFORD PAPERS 


Help Build Sales 


Because fine printing plays an important role in promoting 
sales for your products, we urge you to discover how much 
Oxford Papers can add to your selling-in-print. Whether your 
next promotion calls for letterpress, offset or rotogravure, 
you can rely on Oxford Papers for finest results. You can rely, 
too, on your Oxford Merchant for dependable service and 
expert advice on the selection of proper weights and grades. 


IT PAYS TO ASK FOR — AND USE THESE FINE OXFORD AND OXFORD MIAMI PAPERS 


COATED PAPERS 


Polar Superfine Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel Cover 

Maineflex Enamel, Coated One Side 
Mainefold Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel Cover 

North Star Dull Enamel 

Seal Enamel 

Engravatone Coated 

Coated Publication Text 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNCOATED PAPERS 


Carfax English Finish 
Carfax Super 

Carfax Eggshell 

Wescar Offset 

Wescar Satin Plate Offset 
Wescar Gloss Plate Offset 
English Finish Litho 

Super Litho 

Duplex Label 





Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y. . . 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio , 


Dayton, Ohio . . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. . 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. . 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manchester, N. H. . 


Memphis, Tenn. . 
Miami, Fla. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn, . 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. . 
. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. . 


San Bernardino, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Diego, Calif. 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 

. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

The Mudge Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


+ « . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
+ « « Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. . Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 

+ « « «+ Caskie Paper Co., Ine. 


The Charlotte Paper Co. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


. « Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
Bradner, Smith & Co, 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


. « « « The Cleveland Paper Co, 
. Scioto Paper Co. 


Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


. « » Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- « Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
+» « « «+ « MacCollum Paper Co. 
. . . Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

Western Newspaper Union 

Sue Roach Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 

Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

. C. H. Robinson Co, 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Everglades Paper Co, 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. » Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. . Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

- Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 

- Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 


. . Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co, 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

oi. « » « « Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


General Paper Co. 
Brubaker Paper Co, 


C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co, 

. Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newspaper Union 

- « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


San Francisco, Calif... . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


San Jose, Calif. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass, 


Stockton, Calif. . 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Tampa, Fla. . . 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. . 


+ « « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
» « « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newspaper Union 

« « + Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Ine. 


- « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

« « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ob eS .- Tampa Paper Co. 
+ « « « Paper Merchants, Inc. 
- « « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. « The Mudge Paper Co. 


6 «9s, » Osa, tity Peper Go, 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 














Interpreter’s Bible 


(Concluded from page 45) 

Bold and Bold Italic; 9- and 10-point 
Greek Metrolite, and 9- and 10-point 
Hebrew, all augmented by special 
phonetic and reference characters. The 
Bible text is 9 on 10 with 24-point in- 
dented chapter numbers, bold verse 
numbers aligned with top lines, and 
superior italic indicating footnotes. 

A keyboard layout was devised so 
that the 14 fonts could be composed on 
a single 42-pica Model 30 Blue Streak 
Mixer Linotype having four main and 
four auxiliary magazines, and an auxili- 
ary keyboard for setting foreign and 
special fonts simultaneously with the 
others, without changing the set-up. 
Primary objective was to enable the op- 
erator to produce composition in com- 
plete form on the galley, with maximum 
ease and efficiency. It was necessary to 
consider normal frequency of each 
character and its relation to other 
characters in words and phrases pecul- 
iar to the nature of the text. 

The fact that more than 200 of the 
924 characters on the model are Greek 
and Hebrew presented a formidable 
problem for even an expert English op- 
erator. Composing from copy calling for 
mixtures—often in the same line—of ro- 
man, italic, small caps, bold face, bold 
italic and trans-literative accents was 
difficult. 

The monumental series is designed 
and produced for durability over many 
decades. The volumes are printed from 
electros, on special English finish, non- 











































ATF Reveals Sales Realignment 

Under a realignment of American 
Type Founders’ Webendorfer division, 
Howell Lee, formerly assistant to Doug- 
las Murray, Webendorfer sales man- 
ager, is now eastern sales representa- 
tive; Andy Monroe has been named 
representative under E. G. Ryan, west- 
ern district manager. R. C. Marder is 
now assistant to Mr. Murray. 


























curling Warren paper, 32 pages on each 
side of a 4114 by 5614-inch sheet. Each 
book is sewn in 32’s, with concealed 
cloth joints reinforcing the end-sheets, 
which carry Emil Lowenstein’s biblical 
area map in color. 

Binding is dark gray-blue pyroxylin 
impregnated Holliston cloth. Lettering 
on the two-panel spine, red and black, 
is gold-stamped, and gold-stamped rules 
simulate raised bands. Jacket back- 
ground is deep slate blue for New 
Testament volumes and deep maroon 
for Old Testament units. Blue head- 
bands match the stain sprayed on the 
edges, a gray title panel runs across the 
jacket front and spine, and small black 
panel on the front cover carries this 
line in Greek: “In the beginning was 
the Word.” 


ATF Plans to Import Presses 
From Its English Licensee 

American Type Founders plans to 
import into this country some of its 
letterpress equipment which is made 
in England under license by Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd. Currently scheduled 
for importation are the Kelly Three 
(25x27), the Style C Kelly (1714x22™%) 
and the Model 6 Little Giant (12x18). 

At a May 15 press luncheon in New 
York, soon after his return from 
England, Sweden and West Germany, 
Thomas Roy Jones, ATF board chair- 
man, explained that the importation 
decision was based upon ATF’s inability 
to supply American demand and at the 
same time maintain defense schedules. 
that have been set up. 











THE KEY TO. 


Faster,Better, 


Money-Making Ways 
of SOLVING ~ 


MATA WET 
PROBLEMS 


W HY let profits slip through 

the open door just because 
everyone in the shop says: “We’ve 
always done it that way”? Why 
waste time, money and stock with 
thousands of extra impressions be- 
fore you start your run? Why not 
unlock the door to greater profits 
... open the door to faster, better, 
money-making ways of solving 
register problems! 


Craftsman Tables are the key... 
the magic key to greater profits 
through solving your register 
problems. With Craftsman Tables 
























you position forms on the stone 
and register with a surprising de- 
gree of accuracy. You save many 
impression hours that are now lost 
in poor pre-press make up. 


Craftsman Tables have set accu- 
racy standards for printers for 25 
years. They’re absolutely accu- 
rate, for they have two straight- 
edges working in machine cut 
geared tracks. With Craftsman 
Tables you get true accuracy in 
layouts, strike sheets, stick-up 
sheets, lining up press sheets, color 
register, etc. 


Get the Key to More Profits by really Solving 
Your Register Problems. Write for Catalog today. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 





















Howell Lee 
Andy Monroe 






R. C. Marder 
E. G. Ryan 





Send for the 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


Please send free Craftsman Catalog. 
1 CE a aeeeneeeee : 
re ae 


raftsmay 
Catalog today Address. 
























THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
IN WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 64) 


tries. The British Embassy had stated 
that all the stamps which the book 
shows in color had been demonetized. 
The book was printed by W. S. Cowell, 
Ltd., Ipswich, for publication by the 
Dropmore Press, London, with H. R. 
Harmer, Inc., New York City, handling 
distribution in this country. It catalogs 


for the first time the famous collection 
of nearly 250,000 stamps. 


Copper Still in Short Supply 
Copper is in short supply, but allot- 
ments for the printers and publishers 
will probably continue reasonably ade- 
quate for the foreseeable future, accord- 
ing to National Production Authority. 
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“,..and finally Stuebing 
Metal Edges solved our 
problems with paper 
display materials.” 


everywhere people are turning to Stuebing Metal 
Edges* to assure ease of hanging, neatness and long 
life for paper displays! The single center suspension 
point means straight hanging— automatically! 


HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


.. HELP YOURSELF TO EXTRA PROFITS! 
RECOMMEND STUEBING METAL EDGES 


FOR USE ON 


CHARTS e MAPS e CALENDARS 
INSTRUCTION SHEETS 
POINT-OF-PURCHASE POSTERS 


*You see them on the top edge of most wall calendars 


stueding Metal 
Edges and : 
Edging service— 
avilable at . 
jeading binderies 
and finishing 
houses, every 
Write for 
information! 


where. 


THE STUEBING AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 


3420 Beekman St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


Conferring with the Magazine Industry 
Advisory Committee on May 13, NPA 
also reported critical shortages of nickel 
and pig tin, but no scarcity of magazine 
paper. Pulpwood and waste paper are in 
ample supply. 

Chlorine supplies are in relatively 
even balance and not too much difficulty 
is expected for the balance of this year. 
Although sulphur is in reasonably criti- 
cal supply, NPA foresees no reduction 
in pulp and paper production because 
of a sulphur shortage. 


DPA Sets Up Paper Program 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion, controlling issuance of certificates 
of necessity for rapid tax amortization 
in industrial construction and expansion, 
has set up five-year expansion goals 
for wood pulp, paper and paperboard 
production. The program calls for ex- 
panding paper production capacity from 
12,785,000 to 14,268,000 tons annually by 
1956. Expansion targets for groundwood, 
machine-coated and book grades are 
225,000 tons, fine papers 274,010 tons, 
newsprint 494,000 tons. Paperboard goals 
include 563,000 tons for container board, 
12,000 for cardboard, and 320,000 for 
folding, set-up and miscellaneous kinds 
of paperboard. 


Order Authorizes Bonus Fund 

General Salary Order No. 12 estab- 
lishes policy governing payment of new 
bonuses by employers who have been 
unable to pay salaried employees profit- 
sharing and other bonuses under GSR 
No. 2 because such payments were not 
made during 1946-1950. GSO No. 12 
authorizes establishment of a bonus 
fund, within certain limitations, from 
the unused portion of money available 
under the ten per cent general salary 
increase formula provided in Section 8, 
GSSR 1, and GSO No. 6, which are con- 
cerned with the maintenance of com- 
pensation relationships. 


Walters Named NPA Consultant 
William H. Walters, president, U. S. 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Cincin- 
nati, is now a consultant to the Com- 
mercial Printing and Lithographing 
Branch of Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion of National Production Authority. 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 39 
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Columbia Graphic Arts 


Center Based on ATF Items 


(Concluded from page 49) 

The printing of fine books is worth- 
while as proof of the perfections that 
the printing art can achieve. But it 
is much more important that these 
standards of beauty and skill should 
serve to raise the general level of 
current work, and purify the floods 
that flaw from thousands of presses 
into and through our homes. 

‘T think this is the mission to 
which the Columbia project is dedi- 
cated. It is addressed to the thou- 
sands who are practicing the art of 
printing as a mere trade, blindly, 
with no recognition of its potentials 
as an art. If growing numbers can be 
given a new inspiration and usable 
knowledge, the impact on our civil- 
ization may be incalculable. The 
ratio between beauty and ugliness in 
our daily printed life may be shifted 
to a healthier balance. This effort 
seems to be a heart-warming sign of 
our times.” 

Dr. Carl M. White, director of li- 
braries and dean of the faculty of 
Library Service, quoted his graphic 
arts friends as feeling that proper 
development of young people for 
shaping the industry’s future is per- 
haps the most critical challenge 
facing the industry. Rating graphic 
arts technical education as good but 
not good enough, Columbia’s pro- 


{ 7 
Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 62. What is your score? 





1. False. Circulations were over 54 
million for the first time in 
history. 

2. False. Gain was one. 

. True; 5,516,279 tons in 1951. 

4, True, but some western papers 
are now a dime. 

5. True; .6% over 1950, but 8% 
over 1949, 


6. True, but only 65%. 


7. Pennsylvania has 28—(b) New 
York and (d) Texas have 24; 
California (a) has 19. 


8. Pennsylvania with 101; Cali- 
fornia with 98; Texas with 89. 

9. True; California has 5; New 
York has 4. 

10. True, with 27; runner-up is 
Illinois with 11. 


w 








% wall 





gram aimed to help young people 
climb to the most responsible posi- 
tions “without having to lift them- 
selves by their own bootstraps over 
handicaps which a more rounded 
education can eliminate.” 

The industry has learned, Dr. 
White continued, how to substitute 
apprenticeship schooling for the 
original apprenticeship system where 
technical competence is enough, “but 
such training is inadequate for de- 
veloping the competence necessary 
to make full use of scientific knowl- 
edge, and the competence for imagi- 
native social leadership. First-rate 
competence in such areas is not pro- 
vided by a technical schooling that 


simulates the old-style apprentice- 
ship which it replaced at the time of 
the industrial revolution. When ap- 
prenticeship methods were per- 
fected, there were rulers who ruled, 
and workers who worked and left 
the ruling alone. Times have chang- 
ed. Workers and rulers are one in a 
democracy. 

“If there is a general indictment to 
be made of American culture, it is 
that we have placed too much trust 
in technical competence—as if we, 
too, meant to leave to others the rul- 
ing, the large decisions on policy 
which shape the course of the total 
society ... This conflicts with our 
theory of government.” 











Your Mats CONTRASTED 


simply and economically 


WITHOUT UPSETTING ROUTINE 














Plants you know 
are using the 
modern, proved 
Dri-STAIN PROCESS. 
Ask us for their 
names and for 
demonstration 
by our local 
representative. 


NO OBLIGATION 










Name 


Linotape Products Co. IP 
744 W. Colfax— Denver, Colorado 


Gentlemen: Please send me names of users in my 
area and also your folder “How to 
Contrast Mats with Dry Tape.” 








Address 








State. 





City. 





LINOTAPE PRODUCTS CO. 


744 W. Colfax, Denver, Colorado 


91 




























PONY Vari-Speed ROTARY 
PERFORATOR 


“Eats Up” Perforating Jobs 


@ 2-10 Sheets per lift 
@ Up to 30x 30” Stock 
e@ Continuous Perforating 
@ Strike (or Skip) Perforating 
@ Variable Speed Drive 


Variable 
Speed 
Contro! 
















For little more than the price of a vertical power perforator of similar 
sheet-size capacity, you can put the Rosback Pony Vari-Speed Rotary 
Perforator to work in placing your perforating on a modern, fast, low- 
cost production basis. 








The Rosback Pony Perforator does round hole perforating—the type of 
perforating most satisfactory to most customers, as proved over the years. 
You can perforate two to ten sheets at a time—cutting costs to half or 
less as compared with perforating on any vertical or slot rotary perforator. 






Operation of the machine is quickly learned because of the Variable-Speed 
Drive. A convenient handle on the front readily selects the desired speed, 
from 24 to 48 r.p.m. Any operator can feed the Pony Vari-Speed Rotary 
—even on strike work—and increase her speed as she gains proficiency. 
Experienced operators can obtain full production right at the start. 









The fundamental principle of all Rosback Round Hole Rotary Perforators 
—proved by more than 30 years’ of continuous use—is incorporated in 
the Pony Vari-Speed. The refinements and conveniences in the operation 
of this machine make it the leader in modern perforating equipment. See 
your nearest Rosback dealer, or write us for complete descriptive folder. 









F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 















FACTORY 1N THE WORLD 






LARGEST PERFORATOR 








Pressroom Safety 


(Concluded from page 47) 


10. Install safety toe guards on 
hand-fed, flat-bed presses. 

11. Mount mirrors at high eleva- 
tions to enable operator below 
to watch progress of operations 
above without any unnecessary 
climbing. 

In makeready operations, knives 
should be kept in sheaths and not 
left lying about unprotected. 

Pastes used in the graphic arts in- 
dustry usually contain chlorinated 
phenols, acids, aldehydes, alkalies, 
essential oils, and many other specific 
chemicals including sodium benzoate, 
thymal and beta naphthol for the pur- 
pose of preventing or retarding the 
growth of fungi or mold. These pre- 
servatives are mostly sensitizers. But 
paste of any type, if permitted to dry 
on the skin, will act as a mechanical 
irritant. Use tube paste to eliminate 
the practice of placing a small blob 
on the back of the left hand in the 
web between the thumb and index 
finger. If not furnished in tubes, the 
paste can be placed on a paper band 
fastened around the wrist rather than 
be allowed to contact the skin di- 
rectly. Allergies to pastes may be 
determined through patch tests. 


‘Certain precautions are necessary 


when operating a press. The danger 
of accidental pressing of run buttons 
will be minimized by standardization 
of control button stations so that the 
inch, run, increase, decrease, and 
safe buttons would carry distinguish- 
ing features as to size, position, color 
and composition, and would be iden- 
tical for each type of press. 

The lack of adequate warning 
signals and the starting of presses 
without assurance that all is clear is 
another problem. No one except the 
crew must ever start the press. The 
pressman in charge should always 
know why the press is stopped and 
it must not be restarted until the 
proper signal is given. Because of the 
increased sizes of presses and the 
din, it is not always adequate or ef- 
fective to try to shout warnings. Con- 
sequently, such warning measures as 
delayed action bells and flashing 
lights should be utilized. 

Employees should be cautioned 
about the dangers of reaching into 
any moving machinery. A _ shield 
bolted to the frame of a letterpress, 
gear side, delivery end of the press 
prevents access from the side to the 
amputation point between two fly 
springs. 

Good training, good supervision 
and a good attitude help in prevent- 
ing accidents. 
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Stopping-Out Work 
For Deep-Etch Plates 


(Concluded from page 71) 
cracked coatings had referred to the 
existence of this condition only in 
periods in which the humidity was 
very low. As a result, the only sug- 
gested cures involved the addition 
of plasticizers in the coating which 
tended to add more moisture to the 
coating, and did not prove to be ef- 
fective when the humidity was high. 
A rather large number of replies was 
received and published. 

Some few suggestions have been 
made which involve the use of ma- 
terials other than anhydrous alco- 
hol for removing the deep-etching 
solution. Apparently a number of the 
high boiling lacquer thinners of the 
“Cellosolve” family have been used 
with varying degrees of success. 
More recently a suggestion has been 
received that much of this trouble 
can be eliminated through the use 
of a thinner coating when the hu- 
midity is high. This, of course, leads 
to complications as far as exposure 
times are concerned. 

It should be remembered that al- 
though the above condition does 
seem to indicate that it is related in 
some way to the staging-out opera- 
tion, it is in no way related to it. If 
staging is done with shellac, the only 
difference which can be noted is that 
the parts which have been painted 
out are not free from scum as they 
are when the staging is done later. 


The Salesman’s Corner 


(Concluded from page 67) 
editor. Most magazines, particularly 
if well organized, have an editor. But 
the better equipped a salesman is, the 
better his chances are for securing a 
worth-while magazine contract. 

Probably the best method of at- 
tracting attention to the salesman’s 
desire to print a magazine is through 
the medium of a company house or- 
gan. To begin with, this form of ad- 
vertising enables the printer to keep 
in constant touch with his prospects. 
The fact that the house organ is 
published regularly gets the prospect 
in the habit of looking for it every 
month. But best of all is the fact 
that the house organ is made up in 
characteristic magazine format. Fur- 
thermore, the copy it contains can 
readily be adapted to the needs of 
the prospect. In spite of the large 
number of descriptive articles avail- 
able on printing, the subject is so 
complicated that buyers are con- 
stantly looking for more information. 


For example, consider the subject 
of cover stock. The printer can have 
one cover in the form of a halftone 
on a coated one-side stock. Next 
month he can use a coated two sides 
printed on both sides. Another vari- 
ation calls for antique stock printed 
with a line cut. This can be varied 
by a French fold cover. 

Variety can also be shown on the 
body stock. Coated or antique paper 
can be used. Inserts can be used in 
the form of return post cards. French 
fold center spreads can be used for 
the sake of variety. A large insert 


can be printed with a half tone and 
put on a paper of different color. 
There are no limits to the variety 
which can be used to interest the 
buyer. 

Then, too, copy as well as type can 
be varied. Sample ads can be set up. 
In fact, a cleverly set up house organ 
can easily be a masterpiece of ad- 
vertising for the printer who wants 
to advertise his ability in the produc- 
tion of magazines. 

Selling magazines is a hard job, 
but it is worth-while as a source of 
steady income. 








If your experience hasn’t suggested 


* «4 


‘ 


ae 


many ways in which molded 


rubber printing plates can cut your 


production costs, the commercial 


rubber platemaker in your area 


sure can! Why not write or 


phone us for his name. 


For 21 years 
leading sup- 
plier to the 
rubber plate 
industry. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR BETTER PRINTING WITH RESILIENT MOLDED PLATES 


132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 





COMPLETE SERVICE TO PRODUCERS OF 


RUBBER PLATES FOR PRINTING BOOKS 


ENVELOPES 


BUSINESS FORMS 


BAGS, LABELS AND WRAPS 


AND ALL MANNER OF UNIQUE SURFACES. 





Proof of the Paper 
is in the 


PRINTING! 


SEA FOAM 
POND 


Ask Yourself these Questions: 


@ Does the lightweight paper 
you’re using feed flat, letter- 
press or offset? 

@ Does it register accurately to 
give your work that quality 
color-reproduction? 

@ Does it deliver smoothly and 
fold neatly? 


If your answer to any of these questions 
is “No”. . . try Sea Foam Bond. Sea Foam 
is made to order for broadsides and stuffer 
jobs where production efficiency and cus- 
tomer satisfaction are the main factors. 
The best test of this lightweight leader is 
its actual printing performance. 


SAMPLE 
BOOK 

For more and big- 
ger stuffer runs, 
write for free sam- 
ple book—on your 
business letter- 
head, please. 


BROWNVILLE 


PAPER COMPANY 
The Mill of Fine Lightweight Papers 
51 Bridge St., Brownville, N. Y. 








Graphic Arts Education in Tucson 
Provides Training for Industry 


(Continued from page 51) 
Kodak Company, who have provided 
extensive instruction material for 
this unusual school. 

When 1950 brought the construc- 
tion of a fine new building to house 
the Vocational and Industrial Arts 
activities of the Tucson Senior High 
School, the 8,500 square feet of space 
allotted to the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment included 2,200 feet for the 
Photographic Division. Today’s cam- 
era equipment includes four 4x5 
Speed Graphics; three 4x5 View 
Graphics; two 35 mm. Argus; one 
214x3% Medallist; one 4x5 studio 
camera; two strobolite units, com- 
plete; and 17 Duoflex box cameras, 
used on loan by beginning students. 
The necessary auxiliary equipment 
of tripods, light meters, filters, and 
flash lamps is ample. 

The plant facilities for today’s 
photography include a large lecture 
room and two large darkrooms di- 
vided into small units. They con- 
tain six film handling rooms, while 


the paper processing is done with 15 
enlargers, 17 contact printers, and 
the most modern stainless steel tanks, 
trays, etc. A studio, with full array 
of lights, provides for portraits, still 
life, etc. The accomplishments of stu- 
dents for whom such elaborate 
equipment is provided will be noted 
later. 

Thrift-minded administrators may 
wonder how the Tucson program of 
student projects can be reasonably 
financed among so many hundreds of 
young people yearly. The answer 
comes with a modest materials fee 
(one dollar per year), the careful 
planning for use of off-cuts of paper 
from the production handled by the 
vocational students, and the students’ 
purchase (through the Graphic Arts 
Supplies Room) of more elaborate 
materials for special projects. In their 
practice of photography they are al- 
lowed a generous basic lot of film 
and paper on their materials fee. 

The Tucson administrators have 
been so impressed with the usefulness 





The Graphic Arts Educational Commission has prepared a brief in support of a building for 
New York School of Printing. Charles J. Bensley (left), chairman, building and site committee of 
the board of education, presents the brief to Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., board president. Others 
(left to right): Charles McNally, president of the Allied Printing Trades Council of Greater 
New York; Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, executive secretary, advisory board for vocational and 
extension training, also secretary, Graphic Arts Educational Commission; F. J. Tagle, principal, 
and Don H. Taylor, executive vice-president of the New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. 
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of this project feature of the Graphic 
Arts, both in printing and in pho- 
tography, that they have approved 
the separate Supplies Room, with its 
necessary personnel. Besides a large 
daily volume of materials, over its 
counter go the cameras and equip- 
ment which students take out for 
their photographic projects. With 
their instructor’s approval, the well- 
grounded students may thus borrow 
school cameras for week-end and 
holiday uses—and the record for safe 
return is nearly perfect. 

In their relationship to the regular 
high school courses, the Graphic Arts 
activities maintain full credit values 
for application of the academic yard- 
stick which applies college entrance 
credit as the measure of a high 
school’s graduation standards. Too 
often, across the country, are stu- 
dents in high school trade training 
courses permitted to omit academic 
subjects of study which are not only 
necessary for future college entrance 
but (still more important) are essen- 
tial to a normally balanced education. 
In Tucson, fully 65 per cent of all 
high school graduates are fully quali- 
fied for college entrance. 

The operation of these Graphic 
Arts courses is based on the follow- 
ing allotments of time and subject 
material: 

(1) While in the 9th grade (the 
final year of Junior High School) all 
students tour the shops of the Voca- 
tional School to get some idea of the 
trades and occupations they cover. 
These include the Graphic Arts, 
Aviation Mechanics ( a big activity 
in Tucson), Automobile Mechanics, 
Wood Working, Sheet Metal, Ma- 
chine Shop, Welding, and Electric 
(wiring, motor maintenance, radio, 
appliances, etc.). They also receive 
faculty Guidance Counselling on 
their selection of the Senior High 
School courses they will enter. 

(2) Entering the Senior High 
School, 10th grade students who 
elect Graphic Arts (either for future 
vocational purposes or for its cultural 
aspects) must take Printing I and 
II. This provides one-hour daily 
periods throughout the year. 

Currently some 425 boys and girls 
are getting this first survey approach 
to printing and photography. They 
are studying the simplest phases of 
hand composition. When they can 
set a card or memo list, the project 
is printed on a hand-lever platen 
press and is taken home for family 
use. 

Their one-dollar materials fee pro- 
vides paper and materials for name 
cards (10), envelope and letterpaper 
(25 sets), bookplates (50), paper 
napkins for imprinting (50), memo 


pad (100 leaves), grocery list (500, 
using off-cut paper scrap), a snap- 
shot album (15 leaves, cloth to bind 
over boards, end leaves marbleized 
by the student). 

This 10th grade Industrial Arts 
course also includes the elements of 
photography, in one-hour periods. 
These students become sufficiently 
proficient to make correct exposures 
of average subjects, to develop films, 
make prints and enlargements, and 
tint photographs. Their materials 
fee provides: one roll of film, 12 
sheets of 4x5 developing paper, 10 
sheets of 5x7 and 1 sheet of 8x10 pa- 


per for enlargements. These students 
are permitted to borrow the simple 
Duoflex box cameras for outside 
uses. As their enthusiasm grows and 
they make more and more pictures, 
they buy materials beyond their al- 
lotment, and they have full use of the 
darkroom facilities. Chemicals (de- 
velopers, fixing baths, etc.) are 
made up in bulk and dispensed as 
necessary laboratory supplies. 
While the 10th graders are getting 
these survey studies, the accessory 
equipment in the school provides a 
similar experience with Virkotype, 
block printing with linoleum and 











Faster typesetting 


iclecmal-las 


The Teletypesetter Perforator— with its compact touch 
system keyboard—enables the operator to prepare tape 
at high speed, entirely independent of the casting unit. 
The tape is then inserted in the Operating Unit on the 
composing machine, which goes to work automatically— 
producing type continuously at the maximum speed of 


the composing machine. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 





rubber, etching, gold stamping, die 
forming and cutting, simple paper 
making, and marbleizing paper. 

(3) Entering the 11th grade, stu- 
dents may elect (a) another year of 
somewhat more elaborate Industrial 
Arts studies, on a one-hour daily 
basis; or (b) to start a two-year vo- 
cational course which will require 
three hours daily. In either case the 
remainder of their program (in 
mathematics, English, science, mod- 
ern language, etc.) is adjusted ac- 
cordingly, but always to fulfill the 
college entrance quota of credits. 

In this selection of courses, guid- 
ance and counselling by faculty 
members have been further aided by 
“Career Day” when the entire High 
School student body listens to prac- 
tical talks on the jobs that make up 
a community. Some 140 men and 
women, each one outstanding in 
Tucson’s trade and professions, con- 
ducted the 1952 Career Clinics—an 
activity which is spreading among 
the more alert preparatory schools. 

Various Graphic Arts vocational 
courses cover printing and/or pho- 
tography. The latter, which is a new 
specialty, has led boys and girls into 
future careers as press photogra- 
phers, studio workers, engravers. 

The major subjects in Printing in- 
clude. Hand and Machine Composi- 


tion, Presswork (on platen and cylin- 
der jobbers) and related subjects. 
All Printing students get further 
work in Photography. (A course in 
Offset Lithography is a present am- 
bition since that process has been 
recently started in Tucson.) 

(4) The 12th grade finds an oc- 
casional student still eager for more 
of the one-hour daily Industrial Arts 
concept of the Graphic Arts—and 
that can be arranged, though such 
students have no intention of enter- 
ing the trade. 

Seniors in the vocational courses 
have now attained sufficient pro- 
ficiency to serve as a production 
crew on the many items which come 
in from the entire school system— 
nearly 400 “jobs” during the 1952 
year. Some of the students will have 
specialized on Linotype, and thus 
(rotating among individuals on an 
hourly basis) they set the body mat- 
ter for a well-edited high school pa- 
per. They handle a quarterly maga- 
zine on which the English, Art, and 
Graphic Arts Departments co-op- 
erate. To meet these needs, and for 
many other items, their one Model 
8 Linotype is constantly producing. 

The Seniors in Photography op- 
erate the studio, making literally 
hundreds of portraits for yearbook 
and periodical uses, also the big 








WANT 10 KNOW... 


What grades of Gummed 
Paper stick to what 


type surfaces 


? 


About a time saver in 
applying gummed labels ? 


Can Gummed Paper be Run 
satisfactorily onan Offset Press ? 


hey HAS THE ANSWERS 


(and they’re yours for the asking) 


Request PERFECTION Flat Gummed Paper 


Bulletins on these 


subjects from your 


Fine Paper Merchant. If he doesn’t stock 
PERFECTION, write direct to: 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 
Main Office: PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Branches: Atlanta * Chicago * New York * Cleveland 
Pacific Coast Warehouses: Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa. + Indianapolis, Ind 
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variety of athletic and other school 
subjects. (The yearbook, as a print- 
ing and binding item, goes to the in- 
dustry for production.) All of the 
school illustrations accompanying 
this article were made by Renie 
Bardeau and assistants among this 
group of students. 

In the handling of so many items 
of production work, typical job 
jackets are used, with simple records 
to serve bookkeeping purposes. The 
“customers” among the public schools 
are charged only the costs of mate- 
rials, but students keep time records 
for their own familiarity with the 
shop systems they will encounter in 
the industry. Since the local indus- 
try gets all the larger printing items 
that are beyond the capacity of 
school facilities, a general under- 
standing of the whole program has 
been marked with friendly relations. 

Credit for the broad conception 
which marks the Tucson Graphic 
Arts program goes primarily to 
Otis Chidester. But from the start 
he has been well supported by his 
principals and by the higher school 
administrators. The former principal, 
C. A. Carson, who brought Chidester 
to Tucson High School and helped 
build the Graphic Arts activities, is 
now the assistant superintendent of 
Tucson Schools. The faculty for 
Graphic Arts now includes Chidester 
as director; Harry Goldstein as in- 
structor in Printing and Photography; 
Orval Northam, instructor in Print- 
ing; and Herman Klenck, instructor 
in Printing and guidance counsellor. 
Miss Dorothy Flewelling, in charge 
of photographic and printing sup- 
plies, is a graduate of the department. 

With ample trade experience as 
compositor, Linotype operator, and 
editor-publisher of a weekly, Mr. 
Chidester’s educational background 
included study at the State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York, 1929-30. 
He taught in the Port Washington, 
New York public schools, 1930-34. 

After coming to Arizona to teach 
printing at the State School for Deaf 
and Blind in Tucson, 1937-40, he 
studied further at the University of 
Arizona, receiving B.S. and later 
M.A. degrees in Education. He has 
written the text used for his Printing 
I and II courses and numerous tech- 
nical articles. He is active in com- 
munity affairs, has a lively interest in 
the history and archaeology of the 
Southwest, and is still an enthu- 
siastic photographer. 

For the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Mr. Chidester 
planned and conducted the First 
Southwest Conference of Teachers of 
Printing, held in Tucson in April, 
1952. 
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“Tent this new Acme 
catalog a tine 


“Sure is! And give 


You raise your customers’ catalogs, 
booklets and other mailings far above 
the “run-of-the-mill” when you sug- 
gest adding an attractive cover—one 
that conveys an expression of impor- 
tance and quality to the reader. 

Show your customers samples on 
Hammermill Cover. It bears the fa- 
mous ‘‘Hammermill’”? name—one they 





Name 


+ | imma iia alanine taal ati 


l Hammermill Paper Company 
I 1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 







immediately recognize and respect. In 
bright white or any of eleven lively 
colors, Hammermill Cover provides a 
pleasing background for a cover that 
wins further inspection. And Hammer- 
mill Cover is long-lasting, keeps on 
working and selling for the customer 
long after it’s sent out. Send the cou- 
pon for the up-to-date sample book. 


—— ae 


" hb M M E Rhy ty 
COVE R “a 


“* 


Please send me—FREE—the up-to-date sample book of 
Hammermill Cover. 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 


IP-JUN 
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their printer credit. 
He suggested that 
attention- getting 





Show your customers how a bright, durable cover invites reader- 
ship, wins favorable action for catalogs, broadsides, booklets 
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foldover forms, 
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gather 


a iy J. CURRY 


cCORPOR 


500 So. Clinton, Chicago, Ill. 






im Texas ... 


Every day a “Balcony Scene 


time carbon forms have been 


pouring in and out. He now 


NO SLICING « 


TD 


is being played at Campbell’s 
Bindery in Dallas, Texas. Ever 
since he installed his first JCM 
Collating & Tipping Machine, 


ears ago, one- 


has three JCM’s in continuous 


king snap-outs, 
voucher checks 


—in fact every type of one- 


rbon form. All 
in one simple 


ing operation, 


NO JOGGING « NO PADDING 


NO SPOILAGE 


ATION 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
© 22 €. 29th St. New York, N.Y. 



















1616 DOUGLAS AVE. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-0-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
_ MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
_ PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 
VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS 
SUPPLIES 
BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed by Monomeli) 
: 3) 


~ -16T1 BLE, Polk St. 
 Mititveapolic, Minn, 
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BOND 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SELLING PAPERS 
IN THE WORLD 


In the Yellow Wrapper with 
























MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 














TYPE FOUNDRY 
HAS JUST ISSUED A 


AND COMPLETE 














A letter or card from you will bring a copy 
by return mail. This 128 PAGE BOOK 
shows our entire line of accurately cast 
useful and attractive durable FOUNDRY 
TYPE in STOCK awaiting your orders. 


__MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 
Pacific Coast ype Headquarters 


659 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 













M&H Types also stocked by Harry W. Brintnall and Western Newspaper Union Branches in Pacific Coast Area 
























PERFECT 
REPRODUCTION 


with LITH-KEM-KOTE 
SURFACE COATING PROCESS 








Sheet after sheet, every one with the 
same clean, sharp impression, the last 
just as perfect as the first. 


That's the story when your plates are made ¥ 
with the LITH-KEM-KOTE Surface coating 





process. Fast and easy fo use — economical 
and time saving. Try this process today. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
| 46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, L. I., N. 3 


We're interested, send samples and instruc- 


FREE tions on the new LITH-KEM-KOTE surface 
coating process. | 


Use this coupon 
for free sample 


and complete 


technical details SNM sa pdstsivcecsiaciacop hues binedewolbeecesesnesacen HEM, 











@ REGISTER FORMS BEFORE 
THEY GO TO PRESS 





You can virtually eliminate the time usually lost securing 
register on press when you use the Taylor Registerscope to 
register forms beforehand. Make-up is quicker and more 
accurate, and register can be obtained on the Registerscope 
so that forms go to press ready to run. You save costly 
press standing time. 

Use the Taylor Registerscope in conjunction with your line- 
up table as a most efficient combination that will save time 
both in the composing room and in the press room. Write 
for literature which describes the many ways in which the 
Taylor Registerscope will help you cut costs, increase pro- 
duction and make extra profits. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


TAYLOR MACHINE CO. 


@ 210 Guilford Ave., Room 302, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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LETTERPRESS PLATES 
ADVERTISING ART 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY |) 


ROTOGRAVURE 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OIC 


110 OTTAWA STREET e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


DETROIT NEW YORK 








WESTERN 
HONEY- 
COMB 
Cylinder 
for 

Better Printing On Curved Plates 


© Uniform foundation gives plates proper support 















®@ This prevents plates from cracking 

© Thousands of holes allow you to hang plates closer 
© Register is improved—there is less paper wastage 
® Permits faster press preparation and better printing 


®@ In many cases we can honeycomb your old cylinders 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


WESTERN crse tee wn core 
PRINTING MACHINERY CO, "nits for ol! Miehle 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. fiat-bed 
CHICAGO 18 presees 




























To serve you... 


Economically and Efficiently 
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numbers 
There’s no need for such a 


fancy 6 in today’s printing, but it is 
necessary to use the right numbering machine on 
your printing equipment. 

Cam actuated —designed for a modern rotary press | 
—this flat-base curved-face, rotary Wetter Number- 
ing Machine will imprint a line of six numbers at 
right angles to the axis of the impression cylinder. 
In a one-piece steel frame, the rugged numbering 
wheels, equipped with heavy-duty ratchets, are ca- 
pable of operating at highest press speed. Each num- 
ber on each wheel is carefully finished to assure 
clarity of printing — wheels conform to the curvature 
of the cylinder. Send for folder today. 


Number it Better with a Wetter 





















8347 
Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 












ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET + BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
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ALP PIIALSF 


SUBSTANCE — 17 x 22 — 24M 


TITANIUM TREATED FOR MAXIMUM OPACITY 


IDEAL FOR MULTICOPY FORMS 
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PAPER COMPANY 
ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
=" 7 PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 
throw aways, 
inserts, and 


all types 
of form aenuuan 
printing Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. @ 


id 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Designed ond old exclusively Please send us full information on SPEEDFLEX E 


a See spas ities Y se e high-speed, multiple operation rotary presses. 


Works, oldest and largest 
manufacturer of geared @ name 


products in the West. iq 
COUPON BRINGS DETAILS 20NE__STATE. 
mow eeeeweeenaeeels 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 


IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e ECONOMICAL 
e PRECISION MADE 
o FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 


Available in 110 volt, and testing stand behind every 


220 volt, or other 
specifications 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Platen 11” x 13”, 


EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
makes both matrices and rubber 
plates. Only 4 minutes actual 


Inside chase 10” x 12”, operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
—_ canizing while operator does 
jen aM op other work. Makes rubber plates 
= 17” x 28” floor of any desired thickness for 
Stands 37” high. use in letterpress and offset 


Mourts on bench 23” high. 
Shipping weight 600 Ibs, 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 


presses. 









e EASY TO OPERATE 
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Over 200 layouts to 


follow or adapt 
in this practical 
new book 


Layouts and Letterheads 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 
152 pages, 10x6, fully illustrated, opens flat------------ $7 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—-complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly irst aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Peak of Effteiency 


is reached by economy steps— 
in keeping cases filled, ready for use 


Operation costs do not allow for ex- 
pensive type hunting or picking of 
“live jobs” for needed letters. 


Our proven sorts service will keep 
your cases at a consistent even level 
for every day composition needs. It is 
especially useful where large quanti- 
ties of a certain character are needed. 


Use our convenient order blanks. 
Get them from your dealer or direct. 


BALTQOTYPE 


15 S. Frederick Street 
422 S. Plymouth Court 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Mrs. William E, B 
Bas North Eastlake 
teago 26, Illinois 


MAIL \ 
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The CHESHIRE Way* 


@ Automatically attach addressed 
labels at operating speeds up to 
18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
rate than any other method, hand or 
machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
necks, maintains schedules, reduces 
subscription complaints. 


Terrace 


} ee 
& TABLOIDS 


MAGAZINES 
CATALOGS 


100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire ee 


machines. Earlier models still operating after sS 
24 years’ constant use. 
* An addition to, not a replacement of, - FLYERS 


your present addressing system. Apply 
rollstriporcontinuous pack form labels. ZY 


CHESHIRE MAILING 
MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 W. Altgeld Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 





The R&B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


e@ 
Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y. 





VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 


and gravure. Write for a cataleg, 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 51, illinois 


ERCOOK 
NX pres “PRESS 





THOMAS EDISON 
CHARLES STEINMETZ 
ROBERT FULTON 


All had the habit of dis- 
content. Being discontented 
they sparked many outstanding 


inventions. 


Watching presses slowly deliver 1000 sheets an 
hour, feeders clog up, the waste of ink, the costly make- 
ready hours, plates wearing down too soon, the fre- 
quent stopping—sparked Hess & Barker to build a 
better printing press. 

Today Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 color rotary letterpress 
feeds from a roll, delivers to a roll or sheets at the rate 
of 10,000 an hour. Ink savings are enormous. Make- 
ready costs cut 'way down. Plates last for triple the 
impressions. 

There is no obligation when you talk with our en- 
gineers about the possibility of increasing your pro- 
duction and profits. Telephone or write. 


HESS & BARKER 


Printing Press and Equipment Manufacturers 
212-22 SOUTH DARIEN ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


Telephone: PE nnypacker 5-4070 
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BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all 

presses, Some rebuilt units. C.H. Henschel 
Mfg. Co., W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ONE-TIME CARBON 
INTERLEAVED FORMS 


2 to 8 Parts 





Dealers — Increase Profits by selling 
“Snap-i-Sets.’’ With the installation of 
newest type rotary lithograph equipment, 
we offer you fast, low-cost, highest quality 
work. Easy to understand price list. 
Write for information about large dis- 
counts, exclusive territory. General Multi 
Forms Sales Co., P. O. Box 1094 Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

e WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your 

own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 

customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot- 

tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 27, Ill. 


e CALENDAR PADS—467 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 








DUTRO 


COLORVERTER 





Colors, Slits & 
Rewinds Paper 


On the job conversion makes it 
possible to reduce inventory — 
Save upcharges for colors and 
penalties for narrow rolls. 
Solves the problem of obtaining 
groundwood and newsprint in 
colors. 


PUGLISI-DUTRO, INC. 
1206 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 









MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 






Please send further information 
on the DUTRO COLORVERTER 























FOR SALE (Continued) 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE CONSISTENTLY 
FINE PERFORMERS 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








e@ 40” x 54” FIVE COLOR COTTRELL 

SHEET FED ROTARY. New Christensen 
stream feeder, AC electrical equipment. Re- 
cently rebuilt. Contact Turner Printing 
Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. TO. 1-1810. Branches, Chicago 
— Detroit. 








Engdahl 
Bindery 


DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill, 


Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











e ONE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE, 

Serial No. 533, Model D, sheet size 39 x 
51, $400 f.o.b. Tallahassee. Rose Printing 
Company, Tallahassee, Florida. 





e CLEVELAND B. FOLDER—SWART 

FEEDER CAPACITY 25 x 38. Folder needs 
some new rollers. Feeder is new with 
continuous suction feed. Priced $950. Gold- 
en Press, 7301 W. Colfax Ave., Denver 15, 
Colo. 





Write for free booklet which tells how \ 
to make your own “Precision” Over- » 
lays. Best possible makeready in mini- \ 
mum time. Manufactured and sold * 
exclusively by \ 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


Cantine’s PRECISION 
OVERLAY BOARD 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT. Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 





HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 














Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 








10-Power 
$50 


20-Power .. . $10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


689 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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SeePi Comeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, M0. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE 


2—1/0, 2—3/0 Two Color Miehle Presses, 
equipped with Cross Feeders, ext. 
del. Dexter Pile Feeders available. 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter Pile 
Feeder and ext. del. 

¢2 Miehle, 35” x 50”, Dexter Pile Feeder 
and ext. del, 

V-36—45 Miehle Verticals. 

3—"'C"' Intertypes, ¢10294, ¢10753, 
¢10754. aitnaiied . 





¢8 Linotype, 3 magazines. 

$14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard. 

Kelly Presses: $1 22” x 28”—t2 22” x 34” 
B-17” x 22”. 


22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal. 

MAC 172” x 22” Weberdorfer Offset. 
S8L Harris Offset, size 28” x 42”. 

41” x 54” 2 Col, Potter Offset, pile del. 
LSG Harris, 2-color, 46/2” x 68/2”. 
Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads. 
12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit. 

Monotype Giant Caster, molds and mats. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Model 8 Linotype 

Model 14 Linotype, single keyboard 

Model 26 Linotype Mixer 

Model CSM Intertype, tripod 

Model ESM Intertype Mixer 

10x15 & 12x18 Kluges 

10x15 & 12x18 C. & P. Automatic 
Presses 

Style B, C. Nos. 1 & 2 Kellys 

Nos. 4 & 5 — 12x18 Little Giants 

Monotype Keyboards, Casters, Mats, 
Molds etc. 


Complete list on request 
New Machine Guarantee 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


TELEPHON FEKMAN 


OO IN ROLLS § 





Ws BS WITH ORDER-POSTPAID. @ day 


eres’ 
| The Drummond Press \ 
2472 Dennis.St., Jacksonville 3, Fla. 








FOR SALE (Continued) 





SYVZRON 





“Vibrating” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Reduce Costs! 


—by eliminating the time-consuming 
manual patting, turning and riffling. 
Just put the lifts of paper in the 
Rack and Syntron Vibration does the 
aligning —without fuss or muss. 


Write For FREE Catalog Folder 








SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





e SALES BOOKS—Manifold office forms— 

Interleaved carbon snap outs. Printed to 
your copy. Deliveries average 3 weeks. 
Priced so you can meet competition. Trade 
Printers, 198 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 





e AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 

built printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry. Wichita, Kansas. 





e 41x54 HARRIS GT TWO COLOR OFF- 

SET PRESS. AC motor equipment. A 
good press priced at a fraction of actual 
value. Can be released at once. Will load. 
Craftsmen Finance Company, East’ 27th & 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Phone PR. 
1-6530. Department P. 





e@ 62” No. 3/0 TWO COLOR MIEHLE 

AUTOMATIC PRESS. Dexter suction 
pile feeder. Extension pile delivery. AC 
motor equipment. We will release this 
press now completing process job, on June 
1st. Will be glad to give you full particu- 
lars. Invite your inspection. Highly recom- 
mend for fine shop. Write Box L-80, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








e "GLAZE-OFF” INK SOLVENT, Ameri- 

ca’s finest. Many solvents dissolve ink 
but only “GLAZE-OFF” removes glaze as 
well as ink from rollers and blankets. $1.65 
per gal. $1.50 per gal. in 5-gal. cans. F.O.B. 
Hamilton. Graphic Arts Laboratories, Box 
365-D, Hamilton, Ohio. 








i od 4044 | 
TS 
CONVERTER 











ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, Inc. 


1206 MAPLE AVENUE ¢ LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCES WORK 


IN VAST VARIETY 


Manufactures continuous forms and ordinary forms, also 
tickets, tags and labels in endless sizes and shapes. Prints 
one or both sides in one or more colors, imprints, num- 
bers, perforates, punches, reinforces, eyelets, die cuts, 
scores, pastes and gums, attaches carbon—all in one 
operation. Details in Bulletin 11. Write. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 


NEW, USED, REBUILT 


Seybold Cutters 40-44-50" 
Harris Models GT and LB 54" 
Dexter Model 291 52" folder 
Miehle Horizontal 22x28" 

C & P 10x15 & 12x18 Craftsmen 
2 Model B Kelly Presses 

2 No. 2 Kelly Presses 

34!/," Diamond Cutter 
Seybold 3 Knife Trimmer 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 13 














e FOR SALE—41 x 54 Dexter Suction Pile 

Feeder. 41x 54 Cross Feeder. Two (2) 
44” Chamber Bros. coating machines, ovens 
and conveyors. LITHOGRAPHERS’ FIN- 
ISHING CO., 480 Canal St., New York 13, 
N.Y. Canal 6-5171. 


e@ MACHINERY FOR SALE—INFRA RED 

OVEN: 18 ft. long, 45” wide; 256 lamps, 
375 watts. Conveyor 36 ft. long, 45” wide. 
15 H.P. cyclotherm gas fired boiler. LITH- 
OGRAPHERS’ FINISHING CO., 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y. Canal 6-5171. 














Why Machine 
buy a i§ in 
one-purpose Routing 
saw when Position 


this 


All-Purpose 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR ''55'' CATALOGUE 
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_—J. A. RICHARDS CO., "3". stew: — 
























FOR SALE (Continued) 








HELP WANTED (Continued) 








TWO COTTRELL 
ROTARY PRESSES 


Two colors each side. 

Size 44" x 57". Rollfeed, 
sheet delivery. 

Also: 

One +12 Optimus Press, 
44" x 65". 

One Dexter 191A Folder, 
44" x 58", 

One Dexter D 16 Folder, 
44" x 58". (almost new) 

One Brown Folder, 44" x 58". 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 
PUBLISHING 

COMPANY LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








RIC AARL 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 

J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS e POSITIONS 
FILLED SECURED 


It is our function to bring together the 
right man and the right job. We can 
guide you whether you are looking for a 
key man for your organization or whether 
you are a qualified man looking for a 
position. We operate on a strictly con- 
fidential basis. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Dept. ID-6, Suite 805, Transportation Bidg. 
307 East Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Specialists in Placing Key Personnel 
in the Graphic Arts Industry. 














PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


We are prepared to offer an outstanding 
lifetime opportunity to the man who has 
the following qualifications: 

Intensive experience as an A-! letterpress 

printer; expert knowledge of inks, engrav- 

ings, paper and fine color work. Must be 

able to handle pressmen, improve their 

skill, enhance quality, increase production 
. and solve pressroom problems. 

We want a top-notch executive with a 
successful record as Superintendent of 
large press room equipped with multi- 
color sheet-fed rotary presses. The man 
we select will carry full responsibility and 
there is no limit here to his growth and 
compensation. 

Write fully, in confidence, giving age 
and detailed experience. Address: 


Vice President, Box L-94 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 











@ COMPETENT MANAGER for a commer- 

cial printing plant in the Rocky mountain 
area, doing about $100,000 per year. Plant 
is in very best condition and in one of the 
best locations in the state. Address Box 
L-85 care THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 





e BINDERY FOREMAN—must be capable 

of economic supervision of all phases of 
bindery operation including Sheridan In- 
serter-Stitcher-Trimmer. Excellent per- 
manent position for right party. Atlanta 
Lithograph Company, 40 Hilliard Street, 
S.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


2 LEARN LINOTYPE 
**Chicago Linotype School 


immediate enrollment. Competent instructors. Plenty 

of machines. Write for circular. Graduates available. 
CHICAGO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 

637 South Dearborn St. Chicago 5, II linois 











LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 

ment for printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th 

Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 












POSITIONS WANTED 


@ COMPOSING ROOM — THOROUGHLY 

EXPERIENCED COMPOSITOR — stone- 
man desires change. Over 15 years on pres- 
ent job doing high-grade work. Small or 
medium size East or Mid-west plant pre- 
ferred. Box L-90, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT —fully experienced 

letterpress and offset, medium size plant 
or larger. Production know-how, all opera- 
tions, planning, estimate, etc. Pressroom 
background, college and technical printing 
education, age 47. Chicago trained execu- 
tive. Profit-making record. What do you 
offer? Write Box L-92, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





@ MONOTYPE OPERATOR—Combination 

keyboard-caster. Experienced and com- 
petent machinist-operator and typographer. 
Union. Write Box L-62, THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 





@ LINE-UP REGISTER MAN, age 42, mar- 

ried, over 20 years experience as line-up 
man and foreman of large plant. Employed 
at present, can go anywhere. Box L-93, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





STATIONERY 2 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery for fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas 

City 13, Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 

e SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over ninety-three years of wire drawing 

experience. Supplied in coils or on spools. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 








rite for economy prices, ine 


catalog: 633 Rlymouth C Chicago)5, 
dene tree Foun 


PUNCH 


You will want this exclusive imported design 
cast by Perfection in Foundry Metal. Prices 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— 
18, 24 and 36 point. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





















@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 

faces, always dependable. Write for cir- 
cular Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 

















THERE’S A BIG JOB OPEN! 


« « « MIDWESTERN MANAGER » » » 


LEADING MANUFACTURER OF GRAPHIC 
ARTS EQUIPMENT requires a manager for 
their mid-west sales and service operation with 
headquarters in Chicago. Must have solid 
experience and good background as salesman 
and executive. An exceptional opportunity for 
the right man. Give full details and salary 
earned. Our staff knows of this advertisement. 


BOXL-91 THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 











e@ KEY POSITIONS OPEN e 


Production Executive for West Coast plant producing 
quality printed specialties. Must be experienced in letterpress 
& offset; capable of handling purchasing, finishing operations, 
estimating and labor relations. $35,000 investment required. 
Salary $6500 to $10,000. Agency fee paid. Refer to E-I. 

Midwest Sales Executive for Printing Machinery Manufac- 
turer. Hard hitting topflight executive—capable of handling 
salesmen, organizing sales & service, demonstrating and clos- 
ing orders, Travel required. Wonderful opportunity for right 
man. Salary $10,000 to $12,000 and expenses. Refer to E-2. 


graphic grts employment service 
Dept. ID-6, 307 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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” Problem: With your regular large 
production folder tied up, what do you 
do when a small but urgent folding 
job comes along? In most plants and 
offices, it takes three girls nearly a full 
day to double-fold 5,000 single sheets, 


bulletins or fliers... but when you have 
a PB Folding Machine as auxiliary 
equipment, one girl can knock off the 
job in less than an hour! 


Ano you don’t have to have such 
problems often to make this compact 
folder quickly earn its cost. 

Quickly adjustable with the exclu- 
sive “Dial-a-Fold,” it can be used by 
anybody with only a few 
Material is 


minutes’ 
fed and 
end, no 


instructions. 
removed from the 
bending or walking required. 

Fully automatic and very fast... 
it makes eight basic folds, works with 
sheets from 3x3!2 to 11x24 inches... 


same 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding 
Machine 


Leading makers of mailing machines 
e-- Offices in 93 cities. 


Te 


girls-fullday 
girl-one hour! 


will put two parallel folds in a letter- 
size sheet at 10,000 per hour. It takes 
little working space, can be easily stored 
when not in use. And it saves enough 
payroll hours to be a real economy. 
It’s precision-built by Pitney-Bowes, 
leading maker of postage meters, sold 
and serviced from 93 offices in US and 
Canada...Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration, or send the coupon! 





Set the light dial for the first fold, dark dial for 
the second... and this folder is ready to run. 
PITNEY-BOW ES, Inc., 
4235 Pacifie St., 
Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


Stamford, Conn. 


Name 





Firm 


Address 















































- ‘THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 














* A period of dwindling profits while operating at a rel- 
atively high volume was foreseen for the printing indus- 
try throughout the country by Arthur A. Wetzel, presi- 
dent of the Printing Industry of America, when he ad- 
dressed the San Francisco Printers last month. 

“The printing industry is fighting a profit squeeze, try- 
ing to make an adequate return in the face of high taxes, 
high labor and material costs,” Mr. Wetzel declared. 
“High taxes required to support the rearmament pro- 
gram will be with us for many years, regardless of 
changes in the administration in Washington.” 

“Printing employers feel the profit squeeze more than 
other industries,” Mr. Wetzel explained, “because they 
are mostly small businesses, with neither the reserves nor 
borrowing power to cushion the financial shock of rapid- 
ly increasing costs.” 

Possible solutions to the problem of rising costs, Mr. 
Wetzel advised, are an intensified cost-finding program, 
increased productivity, and creative selling of printing 
for new uses and new markets. 


* One of our printer friends in Germany wrote us about 
a friend of his in the Western Zone who was worried for 
fear his letters to his son in Warsaw were being read by 
the Communist authorities, so he wrote him that he was 
putting a hair in the envelope which would fall out if the 
censor opened it. His son replied that there was nothing 
to worry about; the hair was still there. The Western 
German now had the information he wanted. He had not 
put a hair in the original envelope. 


* One printers’ association, whose bulletins we read 
with astounding regularity because they always turn up 
some interesting situation, has reported what it thinks is 
an alarming situation in the printing business. During 
March, April and part of May the association’s head- 
quarters received several times the average number of 
credit inquiries from members. In a surprising number 
of instances a buyer has run up a sizeable bill with one 
printer ‘and has not paid it when due. He wants more 
printing. He knows or surmises that further credit will 
not be extended. So he takes his business to another 
printer. Most of this work was found to be in the area of 
advertising and sales promotion. 

Now the association decided that this kind of activity 
was most commendable, particularly in these days of 
buyer reluctance, but, if indulged in to an extent greater 
than the capital of the business warrants, or than the 
turnover of sales will support, it inevitably leaves one 
or more printers holding the bag. Not in years has pro- 
motion been so necessary to stimulate business, pri- 
marily because there is a price-conscious psychology 
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among buyers to an extent not experienced for a long 
time. 

So here’s an opportunity for the printer to help his 
customer prepare promotional material that will have a 
value appeal. But the printer can continue to provide 
this needed service only for those who can pay for it. 


* We like to think of him as the Grand Old Man of the 
printing equipment industry. We’ve known him, of him 
and about him for more years than even we like to re- 
member. He’s J. Edgar Lee, president of the Challenge 
Machinery Company in Grand Haven, Michigan. Just 
recently he rounded out 70 years in industry, and spent 
most of them in making various kinds of printing ma- 
chinery. Now 86 years old, he will tell you he has no 
idea of retiring. His working day begins at 9 a.m. and he 
usually spends the morning at home, but it takes more 
than a snow storm to keep him away from the office in 
the afternoon. He became president of the company in 
1917 when his father died; prior to that date he had been 
treasurer and general manager. One of his pet sayings is, 
“Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well.” He’s 
still doing things well. 


* A certain weekly newspaper editor we know makes 
a practice of answering inquiries from readers. A few 
weeks ago he received this one: “Please tell me what is 
the matter with my chickens. They go to roost apparently 
well. The next morning we find one or more on their 
backs on the floor, stiff, combs white, and their feet in 
the air.” 

Now our editor friend studied Journalism and lots of 
other subjects while he was in college, but he never knew 
there was such a thing as the Poultry Husbandry Depart- 
ment. Then, too, it was his busy day, so this is what the 
reader received: “Dear Sir: Your chickens are dead.” 


% Why be low man on the business totem pole? Under 
that headline the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation’s annual report offers advice worth reading by all 


printers: 
“Consider that printing is an essential tool for all other 
businesses . . . certainly no luxury to be abandoned be- 


cause its cost goes up in line with the cost of customers’ 
products, which printing helps to produce and sell. Use 
this consideration to strengthen your resolve to take im- 
mediate stock of your current costs and revise your sell- 
ing rates accordingly.” 


%* No wonder the compositor was startled when he read 
on copy for a new restaurant menu: 
“We have large, private rooms for your next affair.” 
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CROMWELL PAPERS - 2297. 


with distributors throughout the world 


There must be a reason why any group 

of products enjoys a world-wide accept- 

ance. With Cromwell Papers, the reason 

is Quality. If your need is for highly spe- 
cialized protective papers .. . for custom-made 


or machine-made bags . . . for a perfectly tem- 
pered tympan... write, wire or call for a Cromwell 


representative to discuss it with you. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-33 South Whipple Street ¢ Chicago 32, Illinois 


“Up-to-date supplementary sheets for Cromwell's Handbook of Military Packaging 


outstanding 
foliial lth ie) a3 


... special 
prepared Tympan 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Strickland Paper Co. 
Mont y—Atki Paper Co. 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock—Arkansas Paper Co. 

RIZONA 








Phoenix—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tuscon—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 
Oakland—Biake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & 
owne 
Santa aaa Moffitt & 
° 
San Jose—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLORADO 
Denver—Butler Paper Co. 
Pueblo—Butier Paper Co. 
Colorado Springs—Butler Paper Co, 
ONNECTICU 


Hartford—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven—Rourke-Eno Paper Co, 


Tampo—E, C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Miami—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Jacksonville—Jacksonville 

Paper Co. 


are now available on request” 





GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Vulcan Paper Corp. 
Atlanta—Somerville Seybold 
Macon—Dillard Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Bermingham & Prosser 
Chicago—Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago—J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Peoria—Peoria Paper Co. 
Decatur—Decatur Paper Co. 
Quincy—Irwin Paper Co. 
Champaign—Crescent Paper Co. 
Springfield—Capital City Paper Co. 

INDIANA 


Ft. Wayne—Butler Paper Co. 
indianapolis—Crescent Paper Co. 
Terre Haute—Mid-States Paper Co. 


Des Moines—Pratt Paper Co. 
Sioux City— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KANSAS 
Wichita— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville—Rowland Paper Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Shreveport—Lovisiana Paper Co. 
MAINE 
Augusta—Carter Rice & Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Carter Rice & Co. 
Springfield—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Worcester—Charles A. Esty 
Paper Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Grand Rapids—Central Michigan 
¥ Paper Co. 
1 aha & 








Prosser Co. 

Lansing— Weissinger Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA 
Duluth—John Boshart Paper Co. 
Minneapolis—Paper Supply Co. 
St. Paul—John Leslie Paper Co. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian—Newell Paper Co. 
West Jackson—Jackson Paper Co. 


Kansas City—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 
St. Lovis—Butler Paper Co. 
St. Lovis—Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
MONTANA 


Billings— Western Newspaper Union 
Butte— Ward Thompson Paper Co, 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln— Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha—Field Paper Co. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Central Paper Co. 
Trenton—Central Paper Co. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Butler Paper Co. 

NEW YORK 


New York—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Buffalo—Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester—Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse—Alling & Cory Co. 
Utica—Alling & Cory Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—Dillard Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville—Dillard Paper Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo— Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 


Cincinnati—Chatfield Paper Co. 
Cleveland—Union Paper & 

Twine Co. 
Columbus—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Dayton—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo—Central Ohio Paper Co. 


Oklahoma City— Western News- 
paper Union 
Tulsa—Tulsa Paper Co, 
EGON 


Portland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Harrisburg—Alling & Cory Co. 
Philadelphia— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh—Alling & Cory Co. 
RHODE ISLAWD 
od Rice & Co. 


Memphis— Western Newspaper 


nion 
Nashville—Bond-Sanders 
Paper Co. 
Knoxville—Dillard Paper Co. 
TEXAS 


Austin—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Dallas—E. C, Palmer Co. Ltd. 

El Paso—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Ft. Worth—Southwestern Paper Co. 
Harlingen—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
San a Paper Co. 


Salt Lake City— Western News- 
paper Union 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Wilson Paper Co. 








WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery 
Tacoma—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Central Ohio 
Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay—Steen Macek 
Paper Co. 
Milwavkee—Nackie Paper Co. 
Neenah—Sawyer Paper Co. 
Stevens Point—Point Paper 
Products Co. 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
Washington, D. C.—Franke Parsons 
Paper Co. 
ey _cce 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver (B. C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Winnipeg (Manitoba) : 

Midwest Paper Sales Ltd. 

Montreal (Quebec) 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Engeby Grafisk A. S. 
Bergen, Norway 


Trygve M. Engeby A-S 
P. O. Box No. 893, Oslo, Norway 
Pichler & Engeby A-B 
Postigire 251975, Kingsgetan 48 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Tecnigrafica S. A. 
Avenida N. S. de Fatima 
86—AE72A&B 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
Evelyn Haddon & Co. Ltd. 

62 Eloff St. Ext., P. O. Box 4737 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 
Papeteries de Montevrain 
109 Quai de Valmy, Paris 10e, France 


Sueco-American 
P. O. Box No. 1674 
Caracas, Venezuela 


A. C. Ransom Philippine Corp. 
144 Juan Luna, Manila, Philippines 
F A G, Ltd. 

P, O. Box No. 166 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
B. Winstone & Sons Ltd. 

50 Stamford St. 

London S. E. 1, England 




















“We get 


more production... 


fewer time-outs 


with an Intertype 
SIX-MOLD DISK 











“We’re sold on the 


Intertype Six-Mold Disk 


in our shop. Those two extra molds make it easy 
to set more copy in less time. We never stop for 
liner changes. No time out, either, for select- 
ing ejector blades, because the correct blade is 
brought into play automatically. 


“WHAT'S MORE, that 50% extra mold capacity 
boosts profits. By setting up the six molds for 
slug sizes from 5 to 48 point, we produce single 
or double column heads, text, classified, even 
overhang grocery copy...without a break! For 
extra speed, our shop uses 30-em liners through- 
out...cuts slugs down with an automatic saw. 


“Yrs, the Intertype® line composing machine 
equipped with the Six-Mold Disk really keeps 
production rolling. And that’s important when 
we’re running against the clock!” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Brooklyn 2, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 15, San Francisco 11, 
New Orleans 10, Boston 10. In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry 
Co. Ltd.: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 


Century Schoolbook and Lydians 


Look to Progressive Intertype 
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